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NEXT DOOR NEIGHBOURS. 
One of the points of view in which human beings 
make the meanest and most ridiculous appearance, is 
fn regard to their antipathies—those unaccountable 
dislikes to various objects in nature, to various kinds 
of food, to various bodily and mental peculiarities in 
others—to innumerable harmless and indifferent 
things, in short—which beset so many of us. Anti- 
pathies are of two kinds, some being apparently the 
result of native weakness, while others arise from 
vicious education and bad habits. James I., who, in 
many other respects, gave token of a constitution dis- 
‘eased and imperfect, though perhaps originally in- 
tended to be powerful, was full of antipathies, as 
appears from a catalogue of them drawn up by Ben 
Jonson, in reference to the various senses. To the 
same cause must be ascribed those affections under 
which so many stout and brave men are described as 
having laboured ; affections causing them to faint at 
the sight of even a fictitious spider, at the intrusion 
of a cat, and on coming into the presence of other ob- 
jects equally unimportant to the generality of men. 
Such examples of the manifestations of intense anti- 
pathy call for no particular remark in this place; they 
were better left to the physician. In the other class 
of instances, the affection is not so obviously organic 
as to forbid all hope of dispelling or abating it by means 
of rational remonstrance. The antipathy which we 
sometimes cherish in regard to other nations is not 
natural ; it is only false sentiment imposing itself upon 
us as true—wickedness assuming the guise of a vir- 
tue. It is not at all fanciful to suppose that many of 
the so-called glories of the British arms have been 
achieved under the influence of no more honourable a 
sentiment, than a detestation of men who could so far 
_dMiffer from us in taste as to eat frogs. Such allusions 
form the burden of many of those popular ditties which 
‘were employed, not many years ago, to stir up men to 
the strange task of destroying each other. The French, 
for their part, have the same horror for our occasional 
indulgence in rook-pie which we have for their frog 
fricassees : only let us suppose a vast body of that na- 
tion marching to encounter a vast body of ours, and 
lashing up their rage against us by patriotic execra- 
tions of our habit of eating rook-pies! Yet that we 
have been guilty of a gastronomical intoleragce of this 
kind, is undeniable. For no better reason do we 
encourage hatred against the individuals around us. 
Men have become objects of detestation to others 
for the most trivial personal peculiarities—for having 
white cheeks, for having long limbs, for a manner of 
walking. A difference in predilections often raises 
this disgraceful spirit. We hate people for being 
given to music, ourselves having no taste for it. We 
hate people for the veneration which they pay to an- 
-cient things, ourselves chancing to have little of that 
disposition. Mirthful, we detest people for being 
grave; and, grave, we detest them for being mirth- 
ful. It is no uncommon emotion of the human mind, 
to wish to give a laughing face a good blow in the 
chops. 

A series of incidents strikingly illustrative of the 
antipathy which is apt to arise in consequence of a 
difference of tastes, took plac® a few years ago ia 
village in Devonshire. Mr George Dawson, a medi- 
cal man, and Mr Zachariah Figgens, a retired wool- 
comber, chanced about the same time to settle in 
this village, where they took up their abode in two 
neat little villas, contiguous to each other, and the 
back grounds connected with which were only sepa- 
rated by an oak paling. Messrs Dawson and Fig- 
gens had come from different parts of the country, 
and were not acquainted ; but those who knew both, 


said they were as good sort of men as might be 
met with. The doctor was a little of a botanist, 
and, besides removing a number of splendid flowers 
from his former residence, had employed a scien- 
tific gardener to plant others, so that his little do- 
main was soon all in a blow of floral beauty. Mr 
Figgens had an equally costly hobby, but referring to 
a different order of creation. He was all for the fea- 
thered tribes. In a series of ornamental sheds rang- 
ing along his back ground, he afforded shelter and 
food to countless varieties of poultry—the brassy- 
winged-black, the yellow-winged-red, the lily-white, 
the top-knot, the true Dorking, and the pheasant- 
breasted, His yard by day was an universal scene of 
scratching, cackling, fighting, crowing, and fluttering. 
If Messrs Dawson and Figgens had been men of much 
liberality of sentiment, they would have laughed at 
each other’s harmless follies, and thought no more 
upon the subject. Being otherwise, they mutually 
conceived a deep-rooted contempt for each other, the 
one ridiculing the gaudy flowers, and the other the 
gaudy plumage, in which his neighbour delighted. 
Mr Dawson, moreover, kept a mastiff dog, which dis- 
turbed the other family by its barking; while Mr 
Figgens retained a huge:Hampshire hog, equally dis- 
agreeable to the Dawsons by its grunting. The gen- 
tlemen were as one in politics and in-religion, of about 
equal pretensions in wealth and standing, and every 
way qualified to become friends, But their hobbies 
were of different species, and on this they split. 

Matters proceeded for some time smoothly enough, 
but they could not do so always, A coarse old ragged 
yarn stocking had been left by some poor creature on 
the road which skirted the bottom of the two gardens, 
and this did some heedless passenger toss over the wall 
into the doctor’s grounds. Miss Dawson, in taking 
an early walk, discovered the intruding object, and, 
having contracted a dislike to young Figgens, con- 
cluded that it had been placed there by him, She 
therefore tossed it over into the poultry-yard, where 
it fell upon the shoulder of that young gentleman, 
who was employed at the moment in feeding some 
of his father’s top-knots. He, peeping through the 
paling, and observing the lady, lost no time in re- 
turning the rag with his compliments, hoping that 
she had not missed her stocking. Miss Dawson was 
shocked beyond measure, and returned to the house 
to complain of the shameful conduct of the low people 
at the next house ; while Master Figgens took equally 
good care to inform his father of the insult which he 
conceived had been offered to him, In the course of 
the forenoon, Dr Dawson took a walk in his garden, 
and observing the objectionable garment, tossed it 
once more over among the lily-whites, where it was 
soon after found by Mr Figgens. The latter gentle- 
man, fully incensed at what he could not but consider 
as a direct insult, packed it up, and sent it by a ser- 
vant, with a note to Dr Dawson, regretting that his 
stockings should be thrown about, but supposing that 
Miss Dawson had not time to mend them. Imperti- 
nent fellow! low mechanical rascal! and other less 
elegant vituperatives, expressed, on the part of Dr 
Dawson, the loathing with which he received this com- 
munication, 

The gentlemen were now full of mutual ire, and 
observed no measure in speaking despitefully of each 
other. Dawson described Figgens to every body as a 
savage whom no degree of affluence could improve ; 
and Figgens set down Dawson as a fellow living on 
the public. It is said that a breach is easily widened, 
and so it proved in this case, in more respects than 
one. The mastiff, having one night slipped his chain, 
broke through the paling into the poultry-yard, where 


he committed the most dreadful havock among the 
lily-whites, and all the other species without distinc- 
tion, leaving the ground in the morning strewed with 
their feathers, and one or two worried outright. Fig- 
gens beheld the scene with curved brow and gnashing 
teeth. He thought he should shoot the dog. He 
thought he should tweak the owner’s nose, But these 
were actionable doings, and a safer and more appro- 
priate kind of retaliation at last presented itself to 
him. Having discovered the loosened paling which 
had admitted Pompey, he easily removed the adjoin- 
ing spoke, so as to allow room for the passage of a 
still larger animal, He then contrived measures for 
allowing his hog to get loose in the night, and finding 
its way into the doctor’s garden. Next morning, at 
sunrise, the tastefully disposed climbing plants, the 
beautifully arranged dahlias, balsams, stocks, all the 
pride and glory of the place, lay in one promiscuous 
ruin. Dawsonsurveyed it from a bedroom window, and, 
without stopping to put on more than one of the least 
dispensable garments, rushed down with his cane to 
avenge himself upon the intruder. Frantic with rage, 
he rushed to theencounter. The beast, as if conscious 
of its evil deeds, retreated before him, but yet warily 
kept its snout to the foe, He, less considerate, fol- 
lowed it into a bed of dahlias, where, madly endea- 
vouring to thrash it, he soon prostrated almost all 
that remained to him of those glorious flowers. For 
some minutes he was allowed thus to expend his rage ; 
but the beast at length saw fit to attempt an escape. 
It accordingly rushed between his legs, overturned 
him amidst the gaudy ruin, and, dashing through 
the paling, regained its own territory. The servants 
came to their master’s assistance, and raised him in a 
state of exhaustion. Not having seen the hog, they 
concluded that he had suddenly become deranged, 
and inflicted all the damage upon the flowers himself. 
They led him carefully in, and seated him in the par- 
lour. He would have thought it all a dream, but that 
he felt the bruises on his elbow and hip; and, during 
his countermarch from the field of battle, had seen 
several grinning faces at the windows next door. All 
this was so exceedingly grating to the doctor’s feelings, 
that the administration of nux vomica, arsenic, and 
all the poisons in existence, seemed at first too small 
a retaliation for the outrage committed upon him, All 
at length settled down into the desperate resolve of 
commencing a lawsuit. 

At Figgens’s they were in an ecstacy of delight. 
The conflict which they had witnessed was compared 
to that of George and the Dragon, though the doctor, 
they thought, must be allowed superior courage, as he 
fought on foot. The adroitness of the hog they ap- 
plauded to the echo. To draw on the encounter 
amidst the thickly planted rows of dahlias, so as to 
avoid the blows, while the blooms flew in every direc- 
tion, showed a knowledge of the art of war quite sur- 
prising ; to capsize the antagonist with such dexterity, 
and then to escape without the loss of a bristle, was 
altogether a masterpiece of manceuvring, far surpassing 
the powers of any dragon. Old Figgens, young Fig- 
gens, and all the servant girls, laughed till the tears 
ran down their cheeks. 

Although the revenge which the Hampshire dragon 
had taken was terrible, yet, in the mind of Figgens, 
it did not appear more than a satisfactory set-off 
against his own wrongs. The loss of his top-knots 
was still, indeed, so deeply grudged, that, if he had 
been at all a fighting man, he would have certainly 
challenged his neighbour to single combat. Any how, 
the idea of a lawsuit was not calculated to give him 
much surprise. 

It has been said that bad pens have been a cause of 
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errors in orthography, and thick ink of mistakes in 

hilology. Whe r these assertions be well or ill 
Founded. the doctor’s writing apparatus produced the 
following morsel of intelligence :-— 

“ Mr Dawson begs to inform Mr Wiggins that his 

t black — trespast to the amount of twenty- 
TX peends. f you don’t pay it, you may do as you 
please. down on the nail.” 

Immediately on receiving this effusion, old Figgens 
went to his desk, where he sat for some time cogitat- 
ing with his finger on his nose, and every now and 
then repeating the words twenty-five pounds, Hav- 
ing then mended his pen, and tried it several times, 
he wrote the following answer to the doctor :— 

“ Srr—lI’ve got your letter, and as to twenty-five 
pounds your dog has murdurd my fouls to inormus 
amount, and I will proscute you, cording to law, or 
any othur nusence.—Yurs, &c. Z. F.” 

Both parties then repaired to their respective at- 
tornies, to whom they related the whole facts, each 
with the colour of his own feelings, and an action 
and counteraction were immediately raised. Every 
preparation was made for hearing the case in court ; 
expenses to the amount of nearly two hundred pounds 
had been incurred on both sides; the lawyers were 
all agog for further fees, and the public for a little 
amusement at the hearing of the case; when it was 
announced to the court that the parties, by their at- 
tornies, had agreed to withdraw a juror, each paying 
his own costs. Thus ended, in ridicule and severe 
loss, a squabble arising from the most ——— mo- 
tives, and which the least spark of good and liberal 
feeling on either side might have easily obviated. 

So much fur the antipathy which a diversity of 
hobbies may generate. Another species remains to be 
remarked upon—the antipathy, real or supposed, for 
certain kinds of food. I say real or supposed, because 
many of the dislikes of this kind are only affected, or 
at the most presumed by ourselves upon erroneous 
conviction, It is by no means uncommon to meet 
with individuals in company, who avow an antipathy 
to half of the things at table. They cannot take this ; 
they never take that; another thing has been pro- 
scribed in their family for several generations. 
Whereas, if the matter were inquired into, it would 
probably be found that the most of the articles they 
repudiate were never tasted by them: the feeling has 
no foundation but in mere caprice. 

Judging of antipathies by the standard of the smaller 
morals, they are to be condemned as manifestations of 
petulance, of affectation, and of bad breeding. Polite- 
ness, which mainly is founded on benevolence, teaches 
that we should avoid giving pain by our discourse to 
others ; and is it not a great breach of this principle, 
when, by expressing a loathing for that which others 
like, we in effect call their tastes in question? By a 
higher moral standard antipathies are equally censur- 
able. There is nothing truly detestable but wicked- 
ness; and evgry good man must wish his mind to be 
in such a state, that, while bestowing the sentiment 
where it is due, it may regard other things with the 
liberality of a lover of God and of his good works, 


GLEANINGS FROM THE ELEMENTS. 
THE ATMOSPHERE, 
I love the summer calm ; I love 
Smooth seas below, blue skies above ; 
The placid lake—the unruffied stream— 
The woods that rest beneath the beam ; 
I love the deep deep pause that reigns 
At highest noon o’er hills and plains ; 
And own that summer's gentle rule 
Is soothing, soft, and beautiful. 
But winter, in its angriest form, 
Hath charms—*‘ There’s grandeur in the storm.” 
When the winds battle with the floods, 
And bow the mightiest of the woods ; 
When the loud thunder, crash on crash, 
Follows the lightning’s herald flash, 
And rocks, and spires, and towers are rent, 
*Tis startling, but magnificent. 
CARRINGTON. 
Tue science of Meteorology is of ancient date. In 
the earliest periods, as far back as history enables us 
to trace the operations of human intellect, we find 
mankind interested in atmospherical phenomena. Nor 
is this wonderful, if we consider the importance of 
noting the various changes of weather, to a people 
who, for the most part, led & wandering and pastoral 
life. The striking beauty, moreover, of many mete- 
oric appearances, and the terrific nature of others, 
combined to render the science more attractive and 
engaging. Accordingly, in all ages of the world, phi- 
losophers have reasoned, wondered, and disputed, 
concerning the various meteorological facts which 
every day, nay, every hour, unfolded to their view. 
The study of meteorology, even as an amusement, 
appears to possess some advantages over the allied 
sciences. The botanist and the zoologist, to carry on 
their researches, must confine themselves to habitable 
countries, where vegetation and life abound. But 
the student of this department of nature is dependent 
upon no such adventitious circumstances. Seated on 


desolation, or wafted across the bosom of the ocean, 
where foaming waves and gathering clouds alone com- 
pose the picture, he still finds objects of interest. In 
the light vapour which conceals the mountain’s sum- 
mit, or the majestic storm, that rolls along its heavy 
masses, threatening destruction to the world below, 
he equally views the effects of electricity, that wonder- 
working agent; and his mind is irresistibly led to the 
conviction of His superior intellect, who, from the 
same means, can produce such varied and different re- 
sults ! 

It will be our task in the following papers to give 
a brief outline of the most important phenomena of 
our atmosphere ; endeavouring, as much as possible, 
to avoid all technical terms and abstruse disquisitions, 
which, however necessary they may be to the perfect 
understanding of the science, would yet be tedious and 
uninteresting to the general reader. 

The air or atmosphere, in which we breathe and 
move, and which is so necessary for the support of 
life, that its abstraction, even for a brief space, proves 
rapidly fatal, is a compressible, elastic fluid, Thin 
and invisible, it is yet material, and as such must 
possess weight, This fact is proved by numerous cir- 
cumstances ; as the support of the mercury in the 
barometer—the action of pumps—and the immense 
force which is required to separate the two segments 
of a hollow sphere when the air contained in it is 
withdrawn. In the common leather sucker, with 
which boys amuse themselves by raising large stones 
by means of a circular piece of stiff wetted leather at- 
tached to a string, the adhesion is produced by at- 
mospheric pressure: and it is upon the same principle 
that flies and other insects are enabled to walk in op- 
position to gravity, as upon the ceiling of a room, or 
the smooth polished surface of a perpendicular mirror ; 
the feet of these animals being provided with an ap- 
paratus expressly designed to act as a “ sucker.” The 
pressure of the atmosphere at the level of the sea has 


‘been estimated as equal to fifteen pounds upon every 


square inch of surface ; this is equivalent to the pres- 
sure of a column of mercury of about thirty inches, 
and one of water of about thirty-four feet. But this 
is not constantly uniform, the variations being most 
frequent in countries situated at a distance from the 
equator. 

The compressibility and elasticity of this fluid are 
well exemplified in the air-gun, where a quantity of 
air is forced into the reservoir by means of a condens- 
ing syringe, a part of which being set free at each dis- 
charge, exerts such force in expanding as to communi- 
cate a velocity to the balls equal to or even greater than 
that produced by gunpowder. The whole weight of 
the atmosphere is estimated at 100,000,000,000,000,000 
tons. 

The atmosphere, however, does not pervade all 
space. The astronomical observations of Dr Wol- 
laston and Captain Kater have led them to believe 
that there is no solar atmosphere, and the researches 
of others would seem to justify the same inference 
with respect to the planet Jupiter. If these conclu- 
sions be correct, it follows that our atmosphere is con- 
fined to the earth; accordingly, many attempts have 
been made to discover its extent. From the most ac- 
curate observations upon the number of degrees below 
the horizon to which the sun sinks before twilight 
ends, it would appear that its height is between forty- 
five and fifty miles, It seems to be flattened at the 
poles, the ratio of its polar to its equatorial diameter 
being as 2 to 3, 

The variations of atmospherical pressure produce 
many striking effects. When it is increased, the air 
becomes bright and clear—the clouds float only in its 
higher regions—all nature smiles in gladness—and 
man experiences that buoyancy of spirits which sheds 
a charm of pleasure around every object. Far differ- 
ent are the effects of an opposite state: the heavy 
clouds sink down, almost to the surface of the earth, 
and roll along in sombre masses—mists, fogs, and 
damp prevail—a universal and depressing gloom is 

felt, and drives us to the shelter of our dwellings. 
The rapid falling of the barometer, indicating a great 
and sudden rarifaction of the air, prognosticates with 
certainty a violent storm—one of those fierce convul- 
sions of the elements, which, happily unknown in 
our more favoured climes, spread swift destruction 
through the fertile regions of the south, 

The temperature of the atmosphere varies according 
to latitude, elevation, season of the year, and time of 
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face of the earth. The reason of this is founded upon 
the general law, according to which bodies, in assum. 
ing a denser form, give out a part of their latent heat; 
while, in expanding, they acquire a greater capacity 
for caloric, and consequently produce cold, by abstract. 
ing the heat of neighbouring objects. The air, then 
which is at the surface of the earth, becoming heated, 
ascends by reason of its rarifaction, and expanding as 
the incumbent pressure is diminished, produces that 
cold which is always experienced in elevated regions, 
At the same time, the cold air which has descended 
from above to supply its place becomes condensed bythe 
increased pressure, and consequently produces warmth, 
The rate of diminution of temperature, as we ascend 
from the earth, is 1° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer for 
352 feet. 

The effects of these. different temperatures, both 
upon the animal and vegetable world, may be well 
studied in those mountainous regions of the tropics, 
which, as we advance to their summits, exhibit, in 
miniature, a picture of all the climates of our globe, 
At the foot of these elevations, the ground is covered 
with all the luxuriant clothing peculiar to warm lati- 
tudes. Vegetation here reaches its greatest perfection: 
the air is filled with the odour of fragrant spices— 
sandal-wood, palms, ebony, and gigantic ferns, mingled 
with the bright flowers of the scarlet-coloured cacti, 
raise their spreading foliage to the burning sun, af- 
fording beneath a cool shelter to the elephant, the 
lion, tiger, and other mighty beasts of prey; while 
the varied tribes of serpents and lizards creep silently 
among the grass—and the air is filled with gorgeous 
birds and glittering insects of every size and descrip- 
tion. Ascending a little higher, the scene becomes 
changed : citrons, olives, and orange-trees abound, 

Around, above, in blended beauty shine 

The graceful poplar, and the clasping vine; 

Here the young violet, in her chalice blue, 

Bears to the lip of morn her votive dew ; 

Here the green laurel springs to life the while, 

Beneath her own Apollo’s golden smile. 
Here, too, flourish the date-tree, the plantain, and 
the Indian fig; while fields of corn wave gently in 
the cooling breeze, and transport the beholder’s fancy 
to the rich plains of fertile Europe. Ata still greater 
elevation, chestnuts, oaks, and other forest trees, wave 
their majestic heads, and squirrels skip gaily among 
the branches. Above, the sides of the mountains are 
clothed with the dark foliage of the hardy pines; 
then succeed brooms and grasses ; while the various 
species of lichen terminate all traces of vegetation. 
Beyond this dwells perpetual winter, and everlasting 
silence reigns within 

These palaces of nature, whose vast walls 

Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 

And throned Eternity in icy halls 

Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 

The avalanche—the thunderbolt of snow ! 
The temperature of the atmosphere is also greatly mo- 
dified by the nature and products of the soil. Bar- 
ren sands increase the warmth, by reflecting and 
radiating the heat received from the sun; while ve- 
getation and rivers cool the air, by the evaporation 
which is constantly going on at their surface. Hence 
it follows, that the severity of the cold of any country 
may be alleviated, by draining the ground, and re- 
moving the forests to a certain extent. Unlimited 
destruction of the woods, in many places, has proved 
most injurious; such has particularly been observed 
in Barbadoes, and many others of the West Indian 
islands. » 

It is frequently of great importance to ascertain the 
mean temperature of any place or district. This is 
easily done by the following simple method :—For a 
day, add together the greatest observed cold and heat, 
and divide by 2; or, to be more accurate, add toge- 
ther the results of observations made every hour, and 
divide by 24. For months and years a similar plan 
is adopted. The mean temperature at the equator is 
514° Fah. ; at the poles, 5° or 6° Fah. 

The air itself is colourless, the azure tint generally 
observed in the sky being most probably caused by 
the aqueous vapour floating in it ; accordingly, at 
great elevations, where little or no water exists, it 
appears almost black. In no part is the atmosphere 
perfectly transparent ; but it is more particularly so 
at the equator, and at adjacent places. It is calcu- 
lated that the sun’s light, when he is at the horizon, 
is diminished one thousand three hundred times before 
it reaches the surface of the earth, by reason of the 
great column of air which it has to traverse. 

The air consists essentially of two gases, oxygen and 
nitrogen, in the proportion of one of the 1 st to 
four of the latter. I shall not here enter into the 
discussion, as to whether these gases are in a state of 
chemical combination, or merely mechanical union ; 
but shall content myself with stating, that the latter 
is the most probable opinion, and is the one adopted 
by most philosophers of the present day. Besides 
these two gases, it also contains about one part in a 
thousand of carbonic acid (a compound of oxygen and 
carbon), with a variable quantity of water and other 


the day. It is greatest in the tropics, and at the sur- 


extraneous matters, It is a remarkable fact, that the 
composition of the atmosphere is the same at very 
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elevations, and below the level of the sea, as at 
the earth’s surface. 
Hitherto we have examined the atmosphere only 
when at rest ; no less wonderful and interesting = 
wh ut in motion, it gives rise tot 
The consideration of this sub- 
ject, however, must be deferred to a future paper. 


MADAME DELCOURT, 

A TALE OF FRANCE.* 
At the extremity of a shrubbery of sweet bay, that 
terminated the bright lawn of an inn, or auberge, in 
the hamlet of Andevin, arrondissement of the Cha- 
rolle, was a little bower so closely shadowed by the 
clustering shrub, as not to admit a single sunbeam, 
and so cunningly contrived that a common observer 
would not easily have discovered its entrance; and in 
that same little bower were seated, in secret consulta- 
tion, Antoinette and Lily St Aubert, the two nieces 
of Madame Delcourt, the proprietor of the before- 
named inn. 

© Well, well, Lily, I will tease you no more about 
it, though in fact it is no longer necessary; for al- 
though you do not deign to answer me by word of 
mouth with sincerity, those tell-tale blushes cannot 
deceive me.’ ‘Come, dear sister, I will be frank with 

, and to be so, I must premise by confessing that 
Tae love Baptiste Claremont—dearly—that is, I have 
done so hitherto; but that must end. If he marries 
Madame Delcourt from choice (and choice, I fear— 
I mean, I think—must be his only motive), he is un- 
worthy of my love; nor would it be correct. No, no 
—I ought riot, I will not. But if he marries my aunt 
from necessity, or » £ By the way, I know Bap- 
tiste has something of importance to communicate to 
yous he told me so this morning,’ observed her sister. 

I shall not listen to him,’ replied the other in a de- 
jected tone. ‘ Now that is wrong, Lily—very wrong— 
very absurd indeed.’ ‘ There our opinion differs, An- 
toinette.’ ‘Well, well, whatever opinion is right, or 
whichever opinion is wrong (and I think my own 
right), I have a scheme in my brain which J call a 
very hopeful one. You know Francois Claremont has 
begged his brother-in-law, Monsieur Le Grand, to be 
present at his son’s marriage with my aunt, and sign 
the settlement ; now don’t cry about it, Lily!’ 
‘Well ?’ said she, sobbing. ‘ And he’s expected down 
here to-day,’ continued Antoinette. ‘Well?’ again 
uttered her sister. ‘ Now, I’ve been thinking that he 
can’t take any very great interest in the matter, inas- 
much as he has never yet seen his brother-in-law, 
Monsieur Claremont—-so, as theysay he is a very good- 
natured man, I’ve made up my mind, when he does 
come, to go boldly up to him—state the facts of the 
case—and beg his intercession. What say you ?’ 
‘Indeed I don’t know.’ ‘Gh, you’re really quite 
stupid ; but come along, we must go up to the house 
—come along, I say—and do dry your eyes.’ Saying 
this, she parted the boughs of the shrub with one 
hand, while with the other she dragged, rather than 
led, her sister through the aperture, and they both 
stood upon the lawn facing the house. 

‘Oh! see !’ exclaimed Lily, releasing her arm from 
her sister’s, ‘there is Baptiste. For heaven’s sake let 
me go another way. I would rather die than meet 

im now.’ ‘Stuff and nonsense. Indeed you shall 
not go another way. Now just hold up your head, 
and don’t let him see you’ve been crying, or let him 
think you care a pin’s point for him. Pretend to pick 
that daisy behind you, and wipe your eyes, girl. It 
és so foolish—and mind—hush—here he comes. Well, 
uncle—uncle that is to be, I mean—how do you do? 
You don’t look over well. Hold your head higher, 
child.” This was said, as the play-books have it, 
aside.’ 

‘How are you this morning, Lily ?’ said Baptiste 
Claremont, aluadien with his extended hand towards 
her as he spoke, without appearing to notice her sis- 
ter; ‘what! won’t you shake hands with me?’ ‘Oh, 
you won’t speak to me, won’t — ?’ said the slighted 
Antoinette ; ‘ very well, sir—I wish you a very good 
morning; I shall go and seek some one who will answer 
when I speak to them, for I hate to have all the con- 
Versation to myself.’ ‘Antoinette,’ exclaimed Lily, 
endeavouring to detain her—‘ sister—’ ‘ Indeed, 
Lily, I must go. You know I shall get a horrid scold- 
ing as it is, for my aunt has been waiting for me this 
half hour to help her to dress—so good bye. Good 
morning, dear uncle,’ and away bounded the beauti- 
ful gil towards the house. 

* Lily, Lily, will you not even speak to me?’ said 
Baptiste. ‘ Pray do not turn away,’ he continued, at 
the same time gently detaining her as she was pre- 
paring to follow her sister, ‘Is this kind, or even 
just ? But leaving for a while his question un- 
answered, we will follow Antoinette into the dressing- 
room of her aunt (on the second-floor back of the afore- 
said inn), who was standing before a no mean-sized 
looking-glass, complacently contemplating her figure 
and effect. Although Madame Delcourt had arrived 
at what ladies term ‘a certain age,’ and which they 
interpret as the ‘shady side of forty,’ still there was 
in her manner that peculiarly French light-hearted- 
ness, which made her appear a good ten years younger 
than she really was; and indeed her dress, on this, 
the morning of her intended second marriage, in no 


%* Abridged from the Monthly Magazine, October 1833. Tilt, 
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wise served to diminish her good looks. <A rich, and 
apparently quite new, white satin petticoat, trimmed 
with lace, and fitting closely to her well-made figure, 
was short enough to leave exposed to view an ex- 
tremely small foot and well-turned ancle; while a 
boddice, trimmed at all points with lace, although, 
perhaps, if too strictly scrutinised, it might be deemed 
as cut somewhat low, still seemed so studiously ar- 
ranged, as only to leave exposed a finely curved throat. 
On her head was placed a fillet of real and choice 
flowers, which she was carefully arranging at the time 
of Antoinette’s entrance, whom she greeted with a 
‘ How is this, pray ?? and turning sharply round as 
she spoke, continued, ‘Why were you not here an 
hour ago? How is it, I say?’ ‘I’m sure, aunt, I 
don’t know.’ ‘ Don’t know! the same excuse, hey ? 
that eternal “don’t know, I’m sure;” come, fasten 
me this band behind.’ ‘ Yes, dear aunt—there,’ she 
continued, as she completed the task allotted to her ; 
‘upon my word, you look particularly well to-day.’ 
‘Do you think so?’ asked Madame Delcourt, whose 
anger was somewhat softened by this evident show of 
taste on the part of her niece. ‘ Indeed I do; that 
tasteful head-dress makes you appear at least a full 
twenty years younger.’ ‘ Foolish girl!’ exclaimed 
Madame Delcourt, though in a tone of unquestionable 
self-satisfaction. ‘ But, in spite of that, do you know, 
aunt, I can hardly bring myself to believe that you 
are really going to marry Baptiste Claremont, although 
you are even now dressing for the occasion.’ ‘ Mind 
your own business, if you please.’ ‘ But you know, 
aunt, you are older than he is by twenty-four years,’ 
‘Hold your saucy tongue—do,’ replied her aunt; 
‘what is it to you—or to any one indeed—whom I 
marry, for I know it’s the talk of the whole hamlet— 
though, forsooth, it’s just the same to me, for the mat- 
ter of that. am a widow—in prosperous circum- 
stances—and I will marry whom I like: what does it 
signify if Baptiste is a little younger than myself ?” 
‘A little younger !’ thought Antoinette. ‘ However, 
it matters not what people think,’ continued the bride 
elect ; ‘I have settled every thing with his father ; and 
in another hour or two, when Monsieur Le Grande 
arrives, we shall sign the settlement, and be married. 
It would, indeed, be strange, if after a widowhood of 
twenty years, I might not be permitted ’ © How, 
aunt ! is it twenty years?’ ‘ Ay, fullthat. You were 
not yet born when my poor dear husband Philip left 
me. Ah! that was a sad pity, but he would go to 
sea, and the consequence was, that he was shipwrecked, 
and perished with all the crew. Heigho!—I wish 
Monsieur Le Grande was come.’ ‘Oh’! you mean 
the gentleman from Paris, who they say is so rich, 
and whom Monsieur Claremont, although his brother- 
in-law, has not yet seen.’ ‘The same, mylove. He’s 
an upholsterer—nothing more—he fell in love with 
Monsieur Claremont’s sister ; and though she hadn’t 
asous, he married her. But come—I am ready,’ con- 
tinued Madame Delcourt, as, repressing with the back 
of her right hand a forward black curl, she took a pro- 
longed, final, and satisfactory look at herself in the 
glass. ‘Doyou stay below, Antoinette, and if any tra- 
veller arrives, attend to him.’ ‘ Yes, dear aunt.’ 
‘ By the way,’ continued Madame Delcourt, as they 
left the room, ‘should you see Monsieur Claremont, 
tell him I wish to see him particularly, will ye ?’ 
‘Certainly, dear aunt,’ replied she. And, leaving 
Madame Delcourt and her niece Antoinette to pursue 
their respective avocations, we will return to Lily, 
whom we left standing on the lawn with Madame 
Delcourt’s bridegroom, preparing to answer the ques- 
tion he had put to her and, 
€ What can you have to say to me, sir ?”? was the an- 
swer he received. ‘Oh, Lily, I can easily perceive by 
your cold, your cruel conduct, that you think mea 
faithless villain—but you wrong me.’ ‘ Indeed !’ 
faintly uttered Lily. ‘Ay, indeed you do. It is my 
father who forces me to marry Madame Delcourt, be- 
cause Pray do not turn away—if you will but lis- 
ten, I will explain all—and you, instead of neglecting 
me thus, will pity me, I am sure; for believe me, 
dearest Lily, I ever have, and ever shall, love you.’ 
‘And marry my aunt?’ ‘Why will you taunt me? 
What can Ido? Will you but listen to my explana- 
tion ?? * Well?’ said the distressed and anxious girl. 
* You know, some time back, that your aunt lent my 
father three thousand francs, for a time, to pay off a 
mot e on his farm, which would have ruined him.’ 
*Well?’ ‘His bond for that three thousand francs is 
now due, and she has offered to release him from it, 
on his effecting my marriage with her; he, overjoyed 
at the proposal, will not hear any reason, but has per- 
emptorily commanded me to sacrifice my happiness for 
life, and marry her—— You hear me, dearest Lily, 
do you not ?? ‘Yes, Baptiste.’ ‘ And do you not pity 
me ? you know how dearly I love you—you must know 
it.’ He in paused—and on receiving no assent 
from Lily, he continued, ‘ I never yet have disobeyed 
my father! never—in thought or word—although— 
but tell me now, but let me think, that you feel I have 
intentionally slighted you—much as I honour his com- 
mands—and I have proved I do—he shall not be obeyed 
on this—one—distressing point.’ ‘No, no, Baptiste, 
you must not do that. It would be very wrong.’ 
Then tell me, have I exculpated myself?’ Lily’s 
proffered hand was the only answer Baptiste received. 
Dear, dear Lily—how very much I love you !’ ex- 
claimed he passionately, ‘God bless you, Baptiste— 
and though———hus comes your father—let go 
my hand,’ 


‘Ah, Monsieur Claremont,’ said Antoinette, over- 
taking him from the interior of the house as he stepped 
on the lawn, ‘my aunt wants to see you particularly ; 
she told me to ‘ou so.’ ‘Indeed !’ exclaimed he, 
‘then I must be off to her. I think I know what she 
wants me for, at least I hope I do. Is she dressed al- 
ready ?? ‘Oh yes, quite,’ answered Antoinette. ‘ By 
the way, is Monsieur Le Grande come yet?’ ‘ Not 
yet, I’m sorry to say, and that makes me rather un- 
easy, though that he will arrive, I have not the least 
doubt, as he says so in his letter; and as we have 
never yet seen each other, I’m sure he will not neglect 
this opportunity of becoming acquainted with me, 
But where did you say Madame Delcourt was?’ ‘I'll 
take you to her ; this way, if you please.’ And leav- 
ing Antoinette to conduct Monsieur Claremont to his 
future daughter-in-law, and Baptiste to make a fur- 
ther assurance of his eternal love to Lily (for which 
performances the reader is requested to conceive a 
lapse of ten minutes), we will station ourselves at the 
entrance of the auberge, where a carriage and four 
has just stopped. 

‘ Hallo !—somebody—house here ! house!’ loudly 
called the late tenant of the carriage, as he stepped 
from it into the house, ‘ Mind you give them a full 
feed, but don’t take the harness off,’ he continued, 
addressing one of the postilions, who was preparing 
to lead the horses into the stable. ‘Ay, never fear 
for that, sir,’ was the man’s answer; and then turn- 
ing to two superbly liveried lacqueys, who had as- 
sisted him to alight from the carriage, he continued— 
‘And you had better goin, and get your dinners.’ 
. Thank ye, sir,’ said they, touching their hats, and 
went and did his bidding. ‘ Have I the honour of ad- 
dressing Mons. Le Grande ?’ said Antoinette, as she 
advanced, and held open the door for the admission of 
the stranger. ‘ Yes, my dear, yes,’ he replied, and a 
slight shade of thought passed over his features: he 
might have been thinking of his carriage, or h 
or what not. However (whatever might have been 
the cause of it), the cloud passed away, as with a 
smiling countenance he said, ‘I am right, I fancy— 
this is Madame Delcourt’s inn ?? The speaker was a 
short, fat, good-natured man, of between fifty and 
sixty years of age; he was dressed in a light green 
frock coat, nankeen trousers, shoes with silver buckles, 
and silk stockings; a broad black ribband was fas- 
tened round his neck, over which fell his long shirt- 
collar, giving him a combined appearance of respecta- 
bility, comfort, and coolness. ‘ Oh yes, sir,’ replied 
Antoinette, in answer to the question of the respect- 
able, comfortable, and cool-looking gentleman, ‘ Ay, 
I thought I was right,’ he replied. ‘I’ll run and tell 
Monsieur Claremont you’re come,’ said Antoinette, 
and she made a movement towards the door. ‘Run 
and tell whom?’ ‘ Monsieur Claremont!’ replied 
Antoinette. ‘Ah !—no—not just yet—wait a bit— 
tell me—what’s your name?’ ‘ Antoinette St Aubert, 
sir.’ ‘ Antoinette St Aubert, hey ?—a very prett 
name that, Antoinette.’ ‘I’m very glad you thin 
so, sir.” ‘Are you?’ ‘Indeed I am; because ——” 
* Because what ?? ‘Oh! nothing in particular, sir.’ 
‘Ah! but I must know why.’ ‘Why, sir, if you really 
must know : I thought that I wanted to ask a favour of 
you, but 

‘ou I'll grant it.” ‘You know you are come here to sign 

Zadame Delcourt’s marriage settlement.’ ‘ What !’ 
‘With Monsieur Baptiste Claremont, I mean.’ ‘Oh, 
ay, I see; well, goon.’ ‘ And it sohappens—but you 
must promise me faithfully not to tell.’ ‘Ido pro- 
mise—go on, goon.’ ‘Ah! but you must say, upon 
your honour.’ ‘Upon my honour, then—’ ‘ Well, 
{ think I can trust you. It so happens, you must 
know, that Baptiste Claremont doesn’t care a fig for 
my aunt.” ‘Who’s your aunt?’ ‘Why, Madame 
Delcourt, to be sure.’ ‘ You Madame Delcourt’s 
niece!’ ‘Tobe sure Iam.’ ‘ Well, go on—go on— 
I’m interested.’ ‘Thank ye, sir. As I was saying, 
Baptiste Claremont doesn’t care a fig for my aunt; 
but he’s desperately in love with my sister!’ ‘ Well ?” 
‘ And my sister now promise me, you won’t tell 
this.’ ‘I do promise—any thing—every thing 
on.’ ‘And my sister’s desperately in love with him.’ 
‘Ay!’ ‘Now you know, sir, it’s a terrible hard thing 
for a handsome young man to be obliged to marry an 
old woman, when he’s in love with a young one—isn’t 
it now?’ ‘Very, I should think.’ ‘ Now, sir, I’ve 
been thinking, that if you would, you might be of vi 
great service to us in this matter.’ ‘CanI? I’lldo it 
with all my heart ; but first tell me, why does Clare- 
mont, if so averse to it, marry Madame Delcourt then ?” 
‘Why, sir, I’ll tell you—if you’ll particularly remem- 
ber not to tell, for it’s a very, very great secret.’ 
* You may quite depend upon me.’ Antoinette placed 
her beautiful lips almost close to his ear, and in a 
whisper said, ‘She forgives your brother-in-law the 
three thousand francs, when his son marries her.’ 
‘ What! my brother-in-law take three thousand francs 
from his wife—his son’s wife I mean ?’ ‘ Hush, hush ; 
I beg of you to talk lower.’ ‘ Well, well—never 
mind—you’re a very good-hearted nice little girl, and 
you may tell your sister to make herself quite easy ; 
for, after all I have heard, I promise you, upon my 
honour and word, I won’t suffer the marriage to take 
place. And now you may inform Monsieur Clare- 
mont I am here.’ ‘ That I will, sir, directly—but 
pray remember not to mention to him what I have 
told you.” ‘Not I, believe me—and you must be as 


secret with the assurance I have given you, as regards 
* To be sure, to be sure,’ 


every body but your sister.’ 


” ©A favour! well, out with it—I promise . 
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said Antoinette, and away she ran to communicate to, 
first Monsieur Clar t, and then her sister, the 
news that was respectively intended for them. 

In a few minutes Monsieur Claremont entered the 
room—‘ My dear brother-in-law, how happy, how de- 
lighted I am to see you !—how are you?” As he said 
this, he clasped the object of his apparently tender so- 
licitude in his arms, and hugged him passionately. 
‘Oh! I thank ye—I’m pretty well,’ said the latter, as 
soon as he had sufficiently recovered from the effects 
of his brother-in-law’s affection as to be able to speak ; 
‘quite well, indeed; how are they all here?’ ‘Oh! 
they’re all very well; and have been waiting hourly 
for your arrival with great impatience.’ 

* Come, my friends,’ said Monsieur Claremont, ad- 
dressing the marriage people who now appeared upon 
the lawn, ‘let me introduce you all to my very worthy 
and much esteemed brother-in-law, Monsieur Le 
Grande.’ All seemed delighted at the introduction. 
* Here, Antoinette,’ he continued, ‘run and tell your 
aunt that my brother-in-law is waiting the pleasure 
of her company—oh ! here she comes.’ As he spoke, 
the figure of Sahune Delcourt was seen passing in 
the room before them. She presently joined the party 
on the lawn, and Monsieur Claremont, leading his 
brother-in-law, advanced to meet her. ‘My dear 
Madame, allow me to present my brother-in-law to 

ou.” “Iam delighted to have the pleasure —— ; 
but,’ said she, looking earnestly at Monsieur Le 
Grande, ‘I do not know; but ——’ ‘I am delighted, 
Madame, at the introduction,’ said he, as if endeavour- 
ing to remove the embarrassment under which she 
laboured. ‘ That voice,’ she continued, at the same 
time pressing her hand to her forehead —— ‘Oh, 
look ! my aunt is ill,’ said Lily St Aubert, hastening 
towards ie, Madame Delcourt only shook her head ; 
and after taking a prolonged look at the man who 
seemed so much to astonish her, exclaimed, ‘ It is he! 
—it is!’ ‘I came here, Madame,’ said the stranger, 
‘with the intention, and hope, of rendering myself 
serviceable to you on your marriage; butif 1 thought 
that my presence ———’ ‘ Monsieur Le Grande,’ she 
at length said, ‘might I be allowed one minute’s con- 
versation with you?’ ‘Oh! with pleasure, Madame,’ 
replied he. Still Madame Delcourt seemed to hesi- 
tate. ‘Could I speak with you alone ?’ at last she 
said. ‘ Unquestionably,’ replied he ; ‘that is, if your 
intended husband has no objection.’ ‘ None in the 
world,’ answered Baptiste. ‘ What a nice bride- 
m !’ observed Antoinette to a bystander, though 
d enough to be heard by him, while at the same 
time she conveyed a glance full of meaning to her sis- 
ter. Meanwhile, Monsieur Le Grande walked for- 
ward with Madame Delcourt. 

‘In what way can I have the pleasure of assisting 
Madame Delcourt ?’ said he, when he perceived, that, 
although removed from beyond the hearing of her 
friends, she still did not seem disposed to impart to 
him the subject of her communication. ‘I hope you 
will excuse me for what I am about to say—lI think 
I know you,’ she at last did say. ‘ It is possible, cer- 
tainly, Madame,’ replied he; ‘ but I regret I cannot 
claim a reciprocal honour.’ ‘ Tell me, Monsieur, did 
you not leave your wife?’ ‘I confess I have done 
that ’ ‘My dear—dear love,’ exclaimed Madame 
Delcourt, suddenly embracing him with open arms.’ 
*For God’s sake, Madame, remember what you are 
about, and whose eyes are upon you.’ Monsieur 
Claremont, who had not happily witnessed the em- 
brace of Madame Delcourt, presently advanced, and 
asked her if she did not think it high time to return 
to the bridegroom. ‘ Yes, I know—wait a minute— 
there’s no hurry.’ ‘No hurry!’ repeated Monsieur 
Claremont, in amazement; ‘why, just now you were 
fretting that the clergyman had not come, and now 
he has, you say there’s no hurry. It’s really very 
extraordinary. Pray, Monsieur,’ he continued, ad- 
dressing his brother-in-law, ‘ are you the cause of this 
change?” ‘Me! not I truly. Come, nephew,’ he 
continued, addressing Baptiste, ‘ take the bride’s 
hand, and away to the church,’ ‘ Why, really, as to 
that,’ said Baptiste, ‘if Madame Delcourt sees no 
hurry, I must say I do not see why ——’ ‘ Madame 
Delcourt,’ said Monsieur Claremont, interrupting his 
son, ‘I must beg that you explain this conduct at 
once. Is it that my brother-in-law ——’ ‘ Yes, it 
is—indeed it is,’ said she, in a hurried voice, and 
without waiting to hear the remainder of his sentence. 

* How do you mean, it is?’ said Claremont. ‘Why,’ 
continued she, ‘since I have seen him, I have had 
certain thoughts come across me.’ ‘Certain thoughts!’ 
said Claremont, in greater astonishment than ever. 
‘Oh! my dear uncle, how very much I thank you 
for effecting this change,’ said Baptiste to Monsieur 
Le Grande. ‘Indeed, you've nothing to thank me 
for,’ said the latter. ‘ Monsieur Le Grande,’ ob- 


served Claremont, in a voice of some authority, as if 


determined to call somebody to account for this alter- 
ation, ‘allow me to tell you, that your conduct on this 
occasion, as a married man, and the husband of my 
sister ——’ ‘I assure you, my dear brother, J have 
done nothing,’ replied Monsieur Le Grande, ‘ it is all 
Madame Delcourt.’ ‘ Well, I don’t care who it is, so 
as it is bué somebody,’ said Baptiste, as he snapped his 
fingers, and capered to the spot where Lily and An- 
toinette (both, after the assurance they received, 
pleased, thongh surprised spectators, of the passing 
scene), were standing; he took ahand of each, and, to an 
ordinary observer, gave each an equal pressure, while 
his face beamed with unsuppressed joy. ‘Oh, myill- 


used sister !’ ejaculated Monsieur Clar t. ‘Come, 
come, this is very absurd,’ said Le Grande. ‘I wish 
you all a very good morning ; it’s quite impossible for 
me to stay here to be taken for a ghost.’ ‘A ghost!’ 
echoed a dozen voices. ‘ Yes,a ghost. Madame Del- 
court thinks me a ghost ; therefore, as I have no wish 
to interrupt the ceremony, I will take my leave. Ma- 
dame Delcourt will doubtless explain her reasons for 
forming that opinion of me.’ ‘My dear uncle, do 
not go!’ said Baptiste, in alarm. ‘Go, young man, 
and console your bride ; for myself, my resolution is 
fixed ; I go and order my servants to prepare my car- 
riage for my instant departure. Good day to you all!’ 
—and so saying, he hurried into the house, Every 
body was for some time too much surprised to speak, 
and the countenances of Baptiste, Lily, and Antoinette, 
bespoke their returning fears. Many sought from 
Madame Delcourt an explanation of Le Grande’s 
words, but she paid no heed to them. 

His carriage !—and was that beautiful -—- 
his 2?’ asked she of Baptiste, who stood near her. ‘ To 
be sure it was,’ answered he ; ‘ and the lacqueys—and 
the horses—all his. As you seem to know him so well, 
you had better get him to stop.’ ‘I will, I will—I 
will implore him, as he loves me, to stop,’ she ex- 
claimed, half frantically. ‘ Then you had better make 
good haste,’ said Antoinette; ‘ for see yonder !’—as 
she spoke, and where she pointed, the carriage that 
had brought Monsieur Le Grande was seen driving 
away. ‘ He is gone! and I am lost!’ were uttered in 
concert by the bride and bridegroom. ‘ You see, ma- 
dame, what you have done,’ said Claremont ; ‘ you 
have driven away, by your unparalleled conduct, my 
dear brother-in-law !’ ‘ A carriage !—four horses ! 
—two lacqueys!’ said Madame Delcourt, without 
appearing to regard what her father-in-law was say- 
ing to her. ‘ Why did’nt I wait ?—But see!’ and 
she pointed towards the door of the inn, from which 
issued Monsieur Le Grande, dressed in the peasant 
costume of the country. Madame Delcourt rushed 
forward to meet him. ‘ My | dear hus- 
band—are you not my husband ?’ ‘ Well, Lisette, I 
suppose it is so—I suppose you are my wife!’ ‘Why, 
my dear brother-in-law, what means all this? my 
brother-in-law, and the husband of my son’s wife ! 
Why do you come here, sir, to disturb the family ? 
Go, sir; leave the house, Monsieur Le Grande.’ 
‘ My name is not Monsieur Le Grande, it is Jean 
Philippe Delcourt: I am not your brother-in-law ; I 
am this lady’s husband, and my object in coming here 
at this moment, is to preserve three thousand francs 
in my family; that I fancy was on the point of being 
very unworthily bestowed.’ 

Monsieur Claremont seemed quite satisfied with the 
explanation thus gratuitously made him, at least so it 
may be supposed, for he slunk behind, without an- 
other word, to the very back of the peasant circle, who 
were fast pressing towards the centre of attraction, 
Monsieur Delcourt. The truth was soon known 
amongst them, and the long-lost Monsieur Delcourt 
was greeted with three cheers. ‘ But tell me, my 
dear Philip,’ said his wife, regarding his altered dress, 
‘what means this disguise ?’ ‘ Disguise! my dear 
wife, it was my other dress that was a disguise !’ 
* What mean you ?’ asked she, in evident anxiety ; 
‘ your carriage ?? ‘ My carriage! ha! ha! ha! ha! 
—then all your good people really did think that that 
beautiful carriage belonged to me!—ha! ha! ha! 
well—that’s good—’faith it’s none of mine. I met it 
on the road; and as I was somewhat tired with a 
goodish long walk, I begged the coachman’s permis- 
sion to get inside, promising him, by way of remune- 
ration, that on our arrival at the first inn, I would 
defray the expenses of feeding the horses and treating 
the men, I thought, you know, I could promise that 
with safety, as he was driving me to my own house ; 
when I arrived here, I gained, no matter how, intel- 
ligence of certain facts, so I was determined to divert 
myself a little at your expense ; so, on being claimed by 
MrClaremont as his brother-in-law, I acquiesced in the 
claim, and passed off for such, though how I escaped 
so long without detection is to meincredible; and had 
it not been that Madame Delcourt called me aside, 
when introduced to her, and taxed me with being her 
husband or his ghost, I really do think I should have 
let you have gone to the church-door before I dis- 
covered myself.’ ‘Indeed, you’re very kind,’ ob- 
served Madame Delcourt, evidently piqued at her 
husband’s want of gallantry, and possibly annoyed 
that the carriage he came in was not hisown. ‘ But, 
Lisette,’ continued her husband, ‘are you not over- 
joyed to see me?’ ‘ Yes, indeed I am,’ replied she ; 
‘but then the carriage, really —’ ‘ Was not mine; 
but as I have not travelled so many years without 
deriving some advantage from it, if you are bent upon 
a carriage, why, a carriage you shall have.’ ‘Oh, my 
dear, dear husband !’ said Madame Delcourt, embrac- 
ing him, ‘how very, very glad I am you’re come 
back ; but really, Philip, it was very unkind your not 
writing to me for so long atime.’ ‘ My dear Lisette, it 
was quite impossible. I have been by turns in Spain, 
Italy, England, and America; by turns merchant, 
suldier, sailor, doctor ; sometimes shipwrecked, some- 
times imprisoned, sometimes this, and sometimes that ; 
in short, there’s hardly any place where I hav’nt 
been, and hardly any thing that I hav’nt seen. Why, 
Lisette, I mean to publish an account of my travels 
and adventures.’ ‘Ah !" observed Madame Delcourt, 
‘all your miseries happened because you left your 


wife.’ ‘And pray do you attribute all my riches to 


the same source ?’ asked her husband. A general 
laugh, in which Madame Delcourt joined heartily, 
followed this sally. : 

At this moment a note was handed to Madame Del- 
court, who read it aloud, It was written by Monsieur 
Le Grande to Claremont, regretting that the dangerous 
illness of an aunt prevented him from attending the 
ceremony at Andevin. ‘Never mind, never mind,’ 
said Monsieur Delcourt ; ‘I will supply his place; I 
will sign the settlement.’ ‘What mean you ?—sign 
what settlement ?’ asked his wife. ‘The marriage 
settlement between Baptiste Claremont and my dear 
little niece here, Lily St Aubert. There be only to. 
change one name in it, you know.’ 

Let it not be supposed that either Baptiste or Lily, 
or indeed Antoinette, had remained unconcerned dur- 
ing the progress of the discovery of Monsieur Del- 
court’s real character, during the subsequent interval. 
Thanks, congratulations, vows, hopes, and various 
other well-wishing et ceteras, had passed among them, 
and Antoinette now easily saw how it was the assumed 
Monsieur Le Grande was enabled to give so certain a 
promise that the marriage between Baptiste and Ma- 
dame Delcourt should not take place. On hearing 
his late announcement in their favour, Baptiste and 
Lily flew to him full of thanksgivings. ‘ But I be- 
lieve we keep the clergyman waiting,’ said he, pre- 
sently. ‘Here, Baptiste, my boy, take your pretty 
bride’s hand, and away to the church, Come, my 
friends, to the church !—to the church! Ah, m 
pretty Antoinette !’ said he, as he passed her, ‘ ’twi 
be your turn next, I suppose. You see I can keep a 
secret. Come along, come along!’ The marriage 
was now speedily effected, and it was by no means 
displeasing to Monsieur Claremont, as his son brought 
_ a discharge from Delcourt for the three thousand 
rancs, 


THE CLYDE STEAMERS. 

WE lately experienced a great deal of pleasure in a 
trip to various scenes on the Clyde, and a short resi- 
dence at some of the most interesting places on that 
beautiful river in its lower division. The Clyde is. 
unrivalled in Britain for the exceeding diversity of 
its scenery, which varies from the soft sylvan land- 
scape to the lofty and rugged outlines of the High- 
land mountains. After flowing through some of the 
richest agricultural and mercantile tracts of country, 
it emerges into a splendid estuary of several miles in 
breadth, and some twenty of thirty in length, bounded 
by the hills of Renfrew and Ayr-shires on the one 
hand, and the mighty masses of Dumbarton and Ar- 
gyle-shires on the other, 

It is within these bold Highland shores that the 
Clyde assumes an appearance the most attractive to 
the lovers of picturesque scenery. Where shall be 
found such an endless succession of objects of nature 
and art, calculated to move the fancy of the poet or 
the pencil of the painter ?—and where also, excepting 
always the Thames and the Mersey, shall we see such 
an exhibition of commercial greatness carried on by 
means of ships of every imaginable size and variety, 
from the wealthy laden West Indiaman down to the 
humble coal-barge. Dr M‘Culloch, a writer whose un- 
timely and painful death our country has lately had 
cause to lament, bursts into enthusiasm in describing 
the beauties of the Clyde. ‘If a man had nothing 
else to do (says he) than to make tours, I know not 
where or how he could better spend his money and his 
time, than in wandering up and down and about the 
shores of the Clyde, and those of all the lochs that open 
into it, and in ferreting out the endless corners and 
nooks in which it abounds: castles, towers, ships, 
islands, rocks, mountains, bays, creeks, rivers, cas- 
cades, trees, lakes, cliffs, forests, country-seats, culti-. 
vation—what is there, in short, which may not be 
found on the shores of the Clyde? and what is there 
of all these which is not beautiful ?” 

The banks of the Clyde and adjacent territories have 
undergone a remarkable change within the last twenty 
years, In that period of time the river in its whole 
extent below Glasgow, including its numerous bays 
and lochs, has been laid open to the benefits of steam- 
navigation. In 1812, a steam-boat plied for the first 
time between Glasgow and Greenock ; there are now 
sixty steamers on the river, of a greater or less size, 
regularly plying to and from every village and town 
within a compass of a hundred miles, every place of 
the least importance, from Stranraer in Galloway, to 
Campbelton and Inverary in Argyleshire, and even 
to the Hebridean isles and western shores of the High- 
lands, If we were to write for a month, we could not 
describe sufficiently the wonders which steam has ac- 
complished during the last few years in this part of 
Scotland. A stranger making the tedious tour of 


the Clyde a quarter of a century ago, crawling along 
in a sailing vessel, would have found nature’s works 
as grand as they are at the present day; but in situa- 
tions wherethere are now populous and beautifully built. 
villages, the solace of summer residents, he would have 


beheld only a few scattered huts covered with thatch, or 
dull burgh towns boastful of nothing but an unpro- 
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fitable antiquity. Every thing has here been changed 


by the wonder-working steam-engine. Dreary hill- 

, and heathy mountain bases, have, throu h its 
influence, been subjected to processes of agriculture ; 
plantations have been raised on bare craggy eminences 
to yield shelter to the fields ; and every where on the 
margins of the sea have sprung into existence elegant 
mansions or villas, the country residences of the wealthy 
and the tasteful in the metropolis of the west. 

Argyleshire and the Island of Bute seem to have 
profited to a peculiar degree by the ready and cheap 
communication established by means of steam-vessels 
betwixt different parts of their coasts and Glasgow, 
which is the principal market for their produce. The 
difficulty of forming roads in districts so serrated by 
the sea, and so blocked up by chains of hills, is almost 
insurmountable. The very barrier, however, which 
mainly prevented communication in the days of our fa- 
thers, has turned out to be the highway in our own. 
The path is not now to be sought across mountain 
wilds, but “on the deep.” The sea is the never-fail- 
ing road, and the steam-vessel is the untiring ve- 
hicle of carriage. The county of Argyle, which ex- 
tends upwards of a hundred miles in length, by a 
breadth of from thirty to forty, possesses not less 
than six hundred miles of coast ; and it is a fact per- 
haps not generally known, that in this extensive ter- 
ritory there is not a single dwelling-place more than 
ten miles from the sea, nor a gentleman’s seat—ex- 
cepting those on the banks of Loch-Awe—more than 
ten minutes’ walk from it. To every farmer, there- 
fore, every gentleman, the value of steam-navigation 
is incalculable. When this mode of conveyance was 
in its infancy, twenty years since, it was generally 
supposed that the little wealth, bold shores, and scat- 
tered population of the country, kept it without the 
circle in which steam was to become beneficial. It 
came, however, to be attempted; and it soon cre- 
ated the means for the most liberal support. The con- 
sequence is, that there is not now a loch, bay, or in- 
let, but holds a daily, or at least commands a weekly, 
communication with the Lowlands and the several 
districts of the country; whereby the value of property 
has beenraised at least twenty per cent. Farmers, even 
upon the smallest scale, are encouraged to fatten stock 
which they would never otherwise think of fattening ; 
the fattening of stock, again, causes them to improve 
theirarableland ; theextra profits arising from such ope- 
rationsenable them to buy luxuries, which in their turn 
communicate sentiments of taste, and open the mind 
to liberal ideas. The comparative frequency, more- 
over, of their visits to the Lowlands causes a speedier 
introduction of modern and improved systems of agri- 
culture. Ata small expense they can attend shows 
of cattle, fairs, and markets, and not only they, but 
the humble cottagers, are enabled to find at all times a 
method of disposing of the fruits of their varied indus- 
try. Cattle, sheep, butter, and cheese, are now trans- 
ported without delay, and at little cost, to the places 
of their consumption. It is no uncommon thing, in 
sailing down the Clyde, to see a steam-vessel pass with 
the rapidity of the wind, having its decks altogether 
covered with sheep—a flock of black-faced wethers 
transported in a few hours from the hills beyond Loch 
Fyne, to the stores of the graziers or shambles of the 
butchers of Glasgow. 

Sights such as this will to some not be so interesting 
as that of persons belonging to the humblest classes 
of society proceeding to market with some trifle which 
they have carefully put up and superintend as a mer- 
cantile speculation. There, within the crowded pre- 
cincts of the forecastle of the steamer, sits the ancient 
Highland matron, in her blue or red cloak and hood, 
guarding a few pairs of fowls and a basketful of eggs 
which she is conveying from Kintyre to Greenock, 
where she expects to receive no. less a sum than twenty 
shillings for her adventure. Near her you observe a 
female of a much poorer appearance, smoking a short 
stumpy pipe, and occasionally talking in Gaelic to 
those about her ; this individual is also upon an ex- 
cursion of a mercantile nature. She was some years 

left a poor widow, destitute of regular support ; 
but on the establishment of steam-vessels on the Clyde 
her prospects were greatly brightened. Her occupa- 
tion is now the gathering of cockles and other shell- 
fish at the bay of St Ringans, on the distant shores of 
Bute ; and which, after transporting for several miles 
overland on her back, and embarking at Rothesay in 
a steam-vessel, she carries as a cargo to Glasgow, 
where she meets with a good and profitable sale. 
Thus, from being a poor Highland widow, supported 
almost by charity, she is now, thanks to steam, en- 
abled to live in a comparatively comfortable manner, 
and happy in the knowledge that she is an independent 
member of the community. Many a wet and weary 
journey does she undertake to St Ringans, many a 
vy load has she to carry; but she is a meek en- 
during being, and is perhaps more thankful at heart 
for her mercies than thousands who enjoy all the de- 
lights which the world can communicate.* 

Such are the gratifying sights which one cannot 
fail to observe on board many of the steam-vessels on 
the Clyde. It has already been mentioned that the 
facilities of personal transport offered by the agency 
of steam, have had great effect in introducing comforts, 
luxuries, and civilised usages into that partof the High- 
lands we are speaking of. Steam is indeed rapidly de- 
molishing and clearing away every vestige of a former 
state of things. The inhabitants of the towns in the 
West Highlands are now for the most part, as well 


attired as those of London ; not a particle of tartan, 
except as a matter of fancy, is to be seen; English 
seems to be universally spoken ; missionaries of edu- 
cation and religion are every where established ; and, 
in short, the whole surface of affairs is changed. The 
days of Highland romance are entirely gone. Instead 
of seeing the bonneted chieftain with his claymore, or 
even a kilted gillie, striding down the braes, your 
musings are broken in upon by the apparition of an 
Italian image-seller, resting beneath a tufted rock by 
the wayside, and who is on an expedition to dissemi- 
nate painted parrots and Bonapartes over the country 
of Rob Roy and Maccallumore. 

Every thing connected with the invention of steam- 
navigation, so far as Argyleshire in particular is con- 
cerned, bears a degree of romantic wonder strongly 
in contrast with its mechanical and commonplace cha- 
racter. It accomplishes transitions and juxtaposi- 
tions almost as astonishing as those of an Arabian 
tale. The Highlander, for instance, who spends his 

neral life amidst the wilds of Cowal or upon the 

ills of Appin, can descend in the morning from his 
lonely home, and setting his foot about breakfast-time 
on board a steam-boat at some neighbouring promon- 
tory, suddenly finds himself in company, it may be, 
with tourists from the most opposite quarters of the 
earth; he sits at dinner between a Russian and an 
American ; and, in the evening, he who slept last 
night amidst the blue mists of Lorn, is traversing the 
gas-lighted streets of Glasgow, or may, perhaps, have 
advanced to Edinburgh itself. Reversing this won- 
der, he who has all his life trod the beaten ways of 
men, and never but in dreams seen that land of hill 
and cloud, whence of yore the blue-bonneted Gael 
wont to descend, to sweep folds or change dynasties, 
can stand in the light of dawn amidst the refined ob- 
jects of a capital, and, when the shades of night have 
descended, find himself in the very country of Ossian, 
with the black lake lying in imperturbable serenity at 
his feet, and over his head the grey hills that have 
seldom or never been touched by human foot.* Steam- 
boats, it may be said, bring the most dissimilar ideas 
into conjunction, make the Gael of the mountains 
shake hands with the most refined Lowlander, and 
cause the nineteenth and the first centuries to meet. 
No such lever was ever introduced to raise and revo- 
lutionise the manners of a people and the resources 
of a country. 


DISEASE OF DOUBLE CONSCIOUSNESS. 
PHYSICIANS are now well acquainted, we believe, with 
the mental disorder which passes by the name of dou- 
ble consciousness, or more properly divided conscious. 
ness, wherein, to use the language of Dr Henry Dewar, 
are exhibited “two separate and independent trains 
of thought, and two independent mental capabilities 
in the same individual; each train of thought, and 
each capability, being wholly dissevered from the 
other, and the two states in which they respectively 
predominate subject to frequent interchanges and al- 
ternations.” This learned gentleman some years ago 
read to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, a paper re- 
specting a case of this malady which occurred at 
Aberdeen in 1815, The patient was a girl of sixteen, 
labouring under a distressing disorder incident to her 
sex at that period of life, and the first symptom was a 
propensity to fall asleep in the evenings. ‘ This was 
followed,” says Dr Dewar, “‘ by the habit of talking 
in her sleep on these occasions. One evening she fell 
asleep in this manner, imagined herself an Episcopal 
clergyman, went through the ceremony of baptising 
three children, and gave an appropriate extempore 
prayer. Her mistress shook her by the shoulders, on 
which she awoke, and appeared unconscious of every 
thing, except that she had fallen asleep, of which she 
showed herself ashamed. She sometimes dressed herself 
and the children while in this state, or, as Mrs L. called 
it, ‘dead asleep ;’ answered questions put to her, in 
such a manner as to show that she understood the ques- 
tions ; but the answers were often, though not always, 
incongruous.” One day, in this state, she “set the 
breakfast with perfect correctness, with her eyes shut. 
She afterwards awoke with the child on her knee, and 
wondered how she got on her clothes.” Sometimes 
the cold air wakened her, at other times she was seized 
with the affection while walking out with the children. 
‘* She sang a hymn delightfully in this state, and from 
a comparison which Dr Dyce had an opportunity of 
making, it appeared incomparably better done than 
she could accomplish when well. 

In the meantime, a still more singular and inte- 
resting symptom began to make its appearance. The 
circumstances which occurred during the parorysm 
were completely forgotten by her when the parorysm 


* A person can now be conveyed from Edinbu to Glasgow 
by canal, and from G! w by steam to Rothesay in Bute, or the 
adjacent shores of Cowal, a distance of a hundred miles, in one 
day, at an expense of from five to eight shillings, according as he 
may choose steerage or cabin passages, 


was over, but were perfectly remembered during subse- 
quent parorysms. Her mistress said, that when in 
this stupor on subsequent occasions, she told her what 
was said to her on the evening on which she baptised 
the children.” Other instances of this kind are given. 
A depraved fellow-servant, understanding that she 
wholly forgot every transaction that occurred during the 
fit, clandestinely introduced a young man intothe house, 
who treated her with rudeness. Next day she had not 
the slightest recollection even of that transaction, nor 
did as | person interested in her welfare know of it for 
several days, till she was in one of her paroxysms, 
when she related the whole facts to her mother. Next 
Sunday she was taken to the church by her mistress, 
while the paroxysm was on her. She shed tears dur. 
ing the sermon, particularly during the account given 
of the execution of three young men at Edinburgh, 
who had described in their dying declarations the 
dangerous steps with which their career of vice and 
infamy took its commencement. When she returned 
home, she recovered in a quarter of an hour, was 
quite amazed at the questions put to her about the 
church sermon, and denied that she had been in any 
such place; but next night, on being taken ill, she 
mentioned that she had been at church, repeated the 
words of the text, and, in Dr Dyce’s hearing, gave an 
accurate account of the tragical narrative of the three 
young men, by which her feelings had been so power- 
fully affected. On this occasion, though in Mrs L——’s 
house, she asserted that she was in her mother’s.” 

Drs Dyce and Dewar do not give any theory to ac- 
count for these very extraordinary phenomena. They 
mention that the girl complained of confusion and op- 
pression in her head at the coming on of the fits; and 
that, after the termination of the disorder which had _ 
afflicted her, she was no more troubled with divided 
consciousness. 

A still more remarkable case was reported, in 1816, 
by Dr Mitchell, in the Medical Repository, an Ame- 
rican publication. ‘‘ When I was employed,” says he, 
“early in December 1815, with several other gentle- 
men, in doing the duty of a visitor to the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, a very extra- 
ordinary case of double consciousness in a woman 
was related to me by one of the professors. Major 
Ellicott, who so worthily occupies the mathematical 
chair in that seminary, vouched for the correctness of 
the following narrative, the subject of which is re- 
lated to him by blood, and an inhabitant of one of 
the western counties of Pennsylvania :—Miss R—— 
possessed, naturally, a very good constitution, and ar- 
rived at adult age without having it impaired by dis- 
ease. She possessed an excellent capacity, and enjoyed 
fair opportunities to acquire knowledge. Besides the 
domestic arts and social attainments, she had improved 
her mind by reading and conversation, and was well 
versed in penmanship. Her memory was capacious, 
and stored with a copious stock of ideas. Unexpect- 
edly, and without any forewarning, she fell into a 
profound sleep, which continued several hours beyond 
the ordinary term. On waking, she was discovered 
to have lost every trait of acquired knowledge. Her 
memory was a blank—all vestiges, both of words 
and things, were obliterated and gone. It was found 
necessary for her to learn every thing again. She 
even acquired, by new efforts, the art of spelling, 
reading, writing, and calculating, and gradually be- 
came acquainted with the persons and objects around, 
like a being for the first time brought into the world. 
In these exercises she made considerable proficiency. 
But, after a few months, another fit of somnol 
invaded her. On rousing from it, she found her 
restored to the state she was in before the first pa- 
roxysm, but was wholly ignorant of every event and 
occurrence that had befallen her afterwards. The 
former condition of her existence, she now calls the 
Old State, and the latter the New State; and she is 
as unconscious of her double character as two distinct 
persons are of their respective natures. For example, 
in her old state, she possesses all her original knowledge; 
in her new stateonly what she acquired since. If a gen- 
tleman or lady be introduced to her in the old state, to 
know them satisfactorily she must learn them in both 
states. In the old state, she possesses fine powers of 
penmanship, while in the new, she writes a poor awk- 
ward hand, having not had time or means to become 
expert. During four years and upwards, she has un- 
dergone periodical transitions from one of these states 
to the other. The alterations are always consequent 
upon a long and sound sleep. Both the lady and her 
family are now capable of conducting the affair with- 
out embarrassment. By simply knowing whether she 
is in the old or new state, they regulate the inter- 
course, and govern themselves accordingly.” 

These curious facts are adduced in Mr Combe’s 
System of Phrenology, with the remark, that the only 
conclusion which seems to arise from’ them, is, that, 
before memory can exist, the organs of the mind re- 
quire to be affected in the same manner, or to be in a 
state analogous to that in which they were when the 
impression was first received. ‘This inference,” adds 
Mr Combe, “‘is supported by several other facts. Dr 
Abel informed me of an Irish porter to a warehouse, 
who forgot, when sober, what he had done when 
drunk ; but being drunk, again recollected the trans. 
actions of his former state of intoxication. On one 


occasion, being drunk, he had lost a parcel of some 
value, and in his sober moments could give no account 
of it. Next time he was intoxicated, he recollected 


that he had left the parcel at a certain house, and 
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there being no address on it, it had remained there 
safely, and was got on his calling for it. The same 
phenomena present themselves in the state of som- 
nambulism, produced by animal magnetism. In the 
works on this subject, it is mentioned, and the fact 
has been confirmed to me by a very intelligent friend, 
who bas observed it in Paris, that a person who is 

tised so as to produce the kind of magnetic 
sleep termed somnambulism, acquires, like the girl in 
Aberdeen, a new consciousness and memory ; he does 
not lect the tr cti of his ordinary state of 
existence, but acquires the power of speaking and of 
thinking in his induced state of abstraction from the 
external world. When this state has subsided, all 
that passed in it is obliterated from the memory, while 
the recollection of ordinary events is restored. If the 
magnetic state is again recalled, memory of the cir- 
cumstances which formerly happened in that state is 
restored ; and thus the individuals may be said to live 
in a state of divided consciousness. I am wholly un- 
acquainted with the merits of animal magnetism ; but 
the circumstance now stated, of alternating memory 
and forgetfulness, is mentioned in the books on the 
subject which I have consulted, and has been certified 
to me as true, by a gentleman whose understanding 
is too acute to allow me to believe that he was de- 
ceived, and whose honour is too high to admit of his 
deceiving others. These facts cannot be accounted 
for in a satisfactory way; but by communicating a 
knowledge of their existence, attention will be drawn 
to them, and future observations and reflection may 
ultimately throw light upon the subject.” 


THE SIEGE OF BLAIR. 

Sm Anprew Acyew, of Lochnaw, Baronet, the re- 
presentative of an old Scottish family, who were here- 
ditary sheriffs of Wigtonshire, and had intermarried 
with the noble families of Eglintoune, Galloway, and 
others of distinction, was a famous soldier in the reign 
of George II. He entered the army as a cornet in 
the second regiment of dragoons, and his first battle 
was that of Ramilies, fought in May 1706, when he 
was nineteen years of age. Possessed of an iron frame 
and an iron mind, he had passed through a great deal 
of military life, without, it is said, having ever been 
sick ; without ever being present at an action in which 
the English were worsted ; and without being once 
wounded. A reckless bravery and hardihood, unac- 
companied by any military qualifications of a graver or 
more important kind, raised him, in the course of forty 
years’ service, to the lieutenant-colonelcy of the well- 
known foot regiment called the Scots Fusileers ; and 
when the Duke of Cumberland, in the spring of 1746, 
wished to blockade the Highlands, with a view to em- 
barrass the rebel forces at Inverness, Sir Andrew was 
detached with three hundred men to take possession 
of the Duke of Athole’s castle at Blair. The service 
on which he was thus commissioned was not thought to 
be one of great difficulty, or it would have never been 
entrusted to an officer, who, though brave as his own 
sword, was too much of an oddity to have been even 
mentioned for suth a post without exciting the mirth 
of the army. It was considered as only the esta- 
blishment of a temporary station; and accordingly 
our lieutenant-colonel was furnished with neither ar- 
tillery nor such a quantity of provisions as might have 
enabled him to endure a siege, his party having scarcely 
twenty ball-cartridges toeach man. It nevertheless 
happened that Sir Andrew was besieged, and that he 
acquitted himself, under very difficult circumstances, 
with a surprising degree of discretion. 

Early in the morning of the 17th of March, Lord 
George Murray, generalissimo of the Highland army, 
unexpectedly entered Athole with seven hundred men, 

by a well-concerted scheme of operations, seized 
uo fewer than thirty smaller posts of the British forces, 
within the space of two hours. He was himself sta- 
tioned at the Bridge of Bruar, with only twenty-four 
men, awaiting the return of his various parties with 
their prisoners, when Sir Andrew Agnew, alarmed by 
some obscure account of his proceedings, marched out 
at the head of a large portion of his garrison, and, just 
at sunrise, came within sight of the bridge. If Lord 
George had retreated, he would have not only been 
pursued, but every one of his parties might have been 
captured or cut to pieces as it reached the place of 
rendezvous. He therefore arranged his men at wide 
intervals behind a turf wall, and, many of them being 
bagpipers, he caused Sir Andrew to = saluted with 
such a variety of pibrochs as might have been music 
for a whole army, while every man who had a sword 
was commanded to brandish it over the wall. The 
trick took effect. Sir Andrew immediately returned 
to Blair Castle. 

Lord George now resolved to attempt the reduction 
of Blair Castle, with the capabilities of which he had 
every reason to be acquainted, as it was his native 
home and the property of his brother. This ancient 
mansion consisted of one huge and lofty building, of 
great strength, but unprotected by any exterior walls, 
and having a sunk bowling-green and a range of offi- 
ces at the distance of afew yards. The entry was by 
a turret-like staircase, while a more ancient part of 
the building, called Cumming’s Tower, to which the 
rest had perhaps been an addition, had a separate door- 
way for itself. As Lord George lost no time in bringing 
forward his men, it was with some difficulty that the 
Outposts of the garrison got the horses of officers 
and a small quantity of provisions withdrawn into the 


house. One of these horses, a little Highland creature, 
recently purchased by Captain Wentworth, being too 
late to get into the castle, was hastily thrust into the 
bottom of Cumming’s Tower, and there left with the 
door shut upon it, without either fodder or water. The 
great door in the staircase was now barricaded, and 
placed under a guard; a guard was also placed upon 
the draw-well, to prevent the water being in any way 
spoilt. For the inmates, consisting of two hundred 
and seventy private soldiers, a proper number of offi- 
cers, and seven officers and domestics of: the Duke of 
Athole, the chief or only provision was a parcel of 
biscuit and cheese, and that so small, that each could 
only be allowed a pound of the one and a quarter of 
the other, with a bottle of water, daily. We shall now 
continue our narrative in the words of a subaltern in 
the garrison. 

“ Pretty early in the forenoon of the 17th March, 
Lord George Murray, as lieutenant-general for the 
Prince Regent, with Major-Generals Lord Nairne and 
Mr Macpherson of Clunie, and the principal part of 
the rebel forces, having established their head-quarters 
in and about the village of Blair, nearly a quarter of 
a mile to the north of the castle, sent down a summons, 
written on a very shabby piece of paper, requiring Sir 
Andrew Agnew, Baronet, commanding the troops of 
the Elector of Hanover, to surrender forthwith the 
castle, garrison, military stores, provisions, &c. into 
the hands of Lieutenant-General Lord George Murray, 
commanding the forces there of his royal highness the 
Prince Regent, as the said Sir Andrew Agnew should 
answer to the contrary at his peril. 

It appeared afterwards, that no Highlanders, from 
the impressions they had received of the outrageous 
temper of Sir Andrew Agnew, could be prevailed on 
to carry that summons; but a maid-servant from the 
inn at Blair (then kept by one M‘Glashan), being 
rather handsome, and very obliging, conceived herself 
to be on so good a footing with some of the young of- 
ficers, that she need not be afraid of being shot, and 
undertook the mission : taking care, however, when 
she came near the castle, to wave the paper containing 
the summons over her head, as a token of her embassy : 
and when she arrived at one of the low windows in 
the passage, whither the furnisher of these notes, with 
three or four more of the officers, had come, the win- 
dow was opened, and her speech heard ; which strongly 
advised a surrender, promising very good treatment 
by Lord George Murray, and the other Highland gen- 
tlemen : but denounced, if resistance were made, that 
as the Highlanders were a thousand strong, and had 
cannon, they would batter down or burn the castle, 
and destroy the whole garrison. 

That speech was received from Molly with juvenile 
mirth by the officers, who told her that those gentle- 
men would be soon driven away, and the garrison 
again become visitors at M‘Glashan’s, as before. She 
then pressed them much, that the summons should be 
received from her, and carried to Sir Andrew: but 
that was positively refused by all, excepting a lieu- 
tenant, who being of a timid temper, with a constitu- 
tion impaired by drinking, did receive the summons, 
and after its being read, carried it up, to deliver it to 
Sir Andrew, with some hopes, doubtless, of its having 
success: but no sooner did the peerless knight hear 
something of it read, than he furiously drove the lieu- 
tenant out of his presence, to return the paper: voci- 
ferating after him, so loud, on the stairs, strong epithets 
against Lord George Murray, with threatenings to 
shoot through the head any other messenger whom he 
should send, that the girl herself perfectly overheard 
him, and was glad to take back the summons, and to 
return with her life to Lord George, who, with Lord 
Nairne, Clunie, and some other principal officers, were 
seen standing together, in the churchyard of Blair, 
to receive her, and could be observed, by their mo- 
tions and gestures, to be much diverted by her report. 

From that time Lord George made no attempt to 
have any intercourse with the garrison, but, from all 
the measures he took, seemed to place all his hopes in 
reducing it to surrender by famine, having probably 
heard of the store of provisions being scanty ; for the 
better execution of which design, he easily found 
means, by his great superiority in number, to block 
up the castle so very closely, by men up to the walls, 
wherever they could not be annoyed from it by mus- 
ketry, particularly round that part where the scaffold 
guard was posted, heaving up stones from time to 
time among them, with coarse jokes, especially 
against Sir Andrew, of whose peculiarities they 
seemed to have been very well informed, that it was 
indeed impossible to receive any sort of supplies into 
it. It is also probable that he had some expectation of 
hastening a surrender, by setting fire to the castle, or 
putting the garrison in great dread of it, by firing at 
it red-hot bullets, from two field-pieces which he had 
brought with him, and placed a little to the eastward 
of Blair village, behind a wall in which he made two 
embrasures. 

All his efforts, however, for that purpose, at differ- 
ent times proved ineffectual, as all the red-hot bullets, 
which lodged in the rafters of the roof, or other solid 
timber in the castle, did not set them on fire, but only 
charred or burned black what was around them; and 
either falling out of themselves, or being otherwise got 
hold of, were caught up in an iron ladle from the Duke 
of Athole’s kitchen, and tossed into tubs of water. 
To Lord George’s disappointment in his attempts 
against the north front of the house was attributed 
the removal of his field-pieces in a night, before his 


breaking up the blockade, to a nearer position on the 
south side of the back of the castle; from whence, how. 
ever, their shot produced no greater effect than the 
former. 

However determined the commandant was (and 
whatever military talents he might want, those of 
zeal and natural courage were surely none of them), as 
well as his garrison, to make the most intrepid efforts 
rather than submit to any capitulation; yet if the 
rebels could have kept up the close blockade for a 
short time longer, the garrison, after being reduced 
to eat horse-fiesh, must have tried the last resource, 
by an attempt in the night-time to break through the 
blockade, and try to join the king’s troops at Castle 
Menzies. The garrison could then have issued from 
the castle, only by a door, under the annoyance of an 
enemy so near; and must have afterwards been ex- 
posed to their attacks on all sides, with very superior 
numbers, during a march of about ten miles, mostly 
across a country very mountainous, and without 
roads. This was indeed a very desperate project ; 
but it would have been attempted, and, whatever had 
been the issue, it would have merited the highest 
honours of fame.” 

About a week after the commencement of the 
blockade, the garrison heard a knocking, apparently 
underneath the castle, and formed the conclusion that 
the besiegers were undermining it, for the purpose of 
blowing it up. This noise, however, proved to have 
been caused by a soldier, who was cutting wood in 
one of the upper rooms. In the morning of the 29th, 
they contrived to get Wilson, the duke’s gardener, 
smuggled out, with a letter explaining their situation 
to the Ear] of Crawford, who was supposed to be then 
at Dunkeld or Perth. As this man’s horse was seen 
in the morning in the possession of a Highlander, it 
was concluded that he had been intercepted. “ Be- 
fore this time,” continues the subaltern, “ the ques- 
tion whether the young Highland horse of Captain 
Wentworth, which had been hardily bred on the 
Highland hills, but hastily put into the bottom of 
Cumming’s Tower, and shut up from all communica- 
tion with the castle as has been said, could be still 
alive, or not; as having been left without either 
forage or water. It was therefore thought that he 
could not have outlived nine or ten days at most; 
which in the sequel will be only found to prove that 
the English and the lowland Scotchmen were no 
judges of the constitution of a Highland horse bred 
on bleak and barren hills. 

After the apparently most unlucky fate of Wilson, 
no hope of relief remained but from the chapter of ac- 
cidents, especially with the soldiers, who used fre- 
quently to say among themselves, that Sir Andrew’s 
good luck would certainly help them out in some way 
or other. They were therefore the less surprised, 
when, at break of day, on the Ist of April, not a single 
Highlander could be seen ; and soon after M‘Glashan’s 
maid Molly, who had brought down the summons, 
came to congratulate her old friends, that Lord George, 
and all his men, as she called them, had gone off in 
the night, for Dalnacardoch and Badenoch ; adding, 
that she believed the Highlanders had been afraid of 
being surrounded by Lord Crawford with the king’s 
black horse from Dunkeld: but it was afterwards 
said, with more probability, to have been in conse- 
quence of an order suddenly received by Lord George 
Murray to join the forces of the pretended Prince of 
Wales near Inverness; and in expectation of being 
soon after attacked by the Duke of Cumberland, then 
marching from Aberdeen. 

Notwithstanding the certainty of the rebels having 
broken up their blockade in the night-time, and 
marched off in such haste—all particulars of which 
were speedily reported to the commandant—yet as 
he was purblind, and could not have the evidence of 
his own eyes, nor would trust to the _ of others, 
he positively ordered that the garrison should be kept 
shut up till further orders ; and those orders were not 
given for its releasement until next morning, the 2d 
of April, when an officer having arrived on horseback 
from the Earl of Crawford, he informed the com- 
mandant, that his lordship, with some cavalry, might 
be expected in an hour, as accordingly happened ; and 
the garrison being drawn out, his lordship was re- 
ceived by the commandant, at the head of it, with 
this compliment, ‘ My lord, I am very glad to see 
you, but, by all that’s good, you have been very dila- 
tory, and we can give you nothing toeat.’ To which 
his lordship answered laughingly, with his usual good 
humour, ‘I assure you, Sir Andrew, I made all the 
haste I possibly could; and I hope that you and the 
officers will do me the honour to partake with me of 
such fare as I can give you.’ His lordship did ac- 
cordingly entertain, afterwards, in the summer-house 
of the garden, Sir Andrew and his officers, with a 
plentiful dinner, and very good wines, and returned 
in the evening to Dunkeld; whence it is supposed 
that Lord Crawford had made a handsome report to 
the Duke of Cumberland, in favour of the garrison, as 

ublic thanks were soon after given to it by his royal 

ighness for its steady and gallant defence of Blair 
Castle, and the matchless commandant promoted to be 
colonel of a regiment of marines. 

It was then learned that, although Mr Wilson had 
got a fall from his horse, which was frightened by the 
fire at him, yet he had on foot made his escape from 
the rebels, arrived early next day at Dunkeld, and 
waited on Lord Crawford with his dispatch: and it 
was further understood that his lordship had spared 
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no pains to prevail on the commandant of the Hessians 

to advance with them against the rebels in Athole, but 
without effect ; so great was their terror of being at- 
tacked, in the pass of Killicranky, with swords, by the 
wild mountaineers, as they considered them, who had 
twice beaten the king’s troops with fire-arms, as they 
had heard. 

One remarkable incident at the end of the blockade 
still remains to be told: which is, that after Sir An- 
drew’s general jail-delivery of the garrison, in the 
morning of the 2d April, some officers hastening to 
see the poor dead horse of Captain Wentworth, it be- 
ing the 17th day of his confinement, they had no 
sooner opened the door and entered, than they were 
precipitately driven out, laughing, to avoid the animal, 
who was wildly staggering about. That fine stout 
animal having received the most proper carg and best 
treatment by order of his master, soon became in ex- 
cellent condition, and, as it is believed, was then sent 
to England by Captain Wentworth, asa present to 
one of his-sisters.” 

It may be mentioned that Sir Andrew died at Loch- 
naw in 1771, in the eighty-fourth year of his age, 
having attained to the rank of lieut t-g > 
and governor of Tinmouth castle. One very charac- 
teristic anecdote in reference to the siege has been 
omitted by the above narrator, but is given from tra- 
dition in the History of the Rebellion of 1745, in 
Constable’s Miscellany. While Lord George’s can- 
non balls were rattling along the walls of Blair, the 
fearless commandant looked over the battlements, and 
remarked to those beside him, in his usual broad 
Scotch, “Hout, I daursay the man’s mad—knocking 
down his ain brother’s house !” 


TRIP FROM NEW YORK TO PHILADELPHIA.* 
Havine agreed with an American, whom I met in my 
hotel at New York, to accompany him to Philadelphia, 
we proceeded at an early hour down the Broadway to 
the Battery Gardens, and got on board a steam-boat, 
which, being on the point of starting, was a scene of 
extreme bustle and confusion. Our first business was 
to see our luggage properly bestowed by the men ap- 
pointed for that purpose, and the next, after being 
launched into the blue waters of the Hudson, was to 
get our breakfast. This meal, not being partaken of 
by above half the company, was served with some de- 
gree of order, so that I had a convenient opportunity 
of observing the mode of eating pursued by the Ame-" 
ricans. In most particulars it differs little from the 
style of my British countrymen. It differs essentially, 
however, in the matter of dispatch, The Americans 
eat with a rapidity astonishing to an European, and, 
in public places at least, lose no time in attending to 
the wants of their neighbours, It is there every man 
for himself; and if any one chooses not to be smart, 
and snatch what he can, he will stand but a poor 
chance of satisfying his appetite. 

Our steam-boat, like many others in America, had 
a high-pressure engine, and a second deck elevated 
above the first, which serves as a shade from the heat 
of the sun to the lower deck, and affords additional 
room for promenading. The cabin extends the whole 
length of the vessel, there being no distinction of first 
and second cabins. As the decks extend considerably 
beyond the keel of the. vessel, and the higher one is 
surrounded with balustrades, the whole being painted 
white, the appearance of one of these boats at a dis- 
tance is so singular, that a stranger may well be in 
doubt what sort of an object it is that he sees flying 
through the water. But they are certainly conveni- 
ent, and though in appearance unwieldy, the rapidity 
of their motion attests their construction to be upon 
sound principles. Besides, they conduce to coolness, 
and afford more space, which, as these boats are al- 
ways crowded, is an object of the first moment. No- 
thing, in fact, more emphatically marks the great 
advance made by this people in wealth, and in the 
developement of their own resources, than the flocks 
of people who crowd the steam-boats, The daily in- 
tercourse between New York and Philadelphia, in 
the number of the passengers to and fro, is immense ; 
and as the Yankees do not leave their business except 
in its necessary prosecution, no evidence can be stronger 
of the extent of that internal communication, which 
the Americans have most wisely and successfully striven 
to facilitate. 

Although the men greatly predominated, there was 
a large sprinkling of the fair sex on board. It is with 
regard to the women that you find the boastings of the 
Americans the most absurd. They speak of the beauty 
of their women with perfect enthusiasm ; but it is dif- 
ficult for an European to discover it. Of course there 
are some very pretty women, but nowhere, I would 


* We are favoured with this sketch by a gentleman recent 


say, have I ever seen them more rare, especially in the 
northern states of the Union. The Americans have 
perhaps a peculiar taste, a different standard by which 
they estimate beauty; but even to this cause could 
scarcely be attributed the universal and enthusiastic 
feeling on the subject. In fact, every American fe- 
male is beautiful in the eyes of an American, though 
an Englishman would perhaps designate her by a 
much less flattering epithet. It is maintained that 
the American fair are the fairest in the world—a 
strange infatuation ! But they have no means at hand 
of instituting a comparison with other nations, and 
that vanity to which an American does confessedly 
give extraordinary vent, very consistently determines 
the question in favour of his own countrywomen. 
But if they lack in beauty, they certainly are distin- 
guished for modesty and propriety of demeanour, while 
their reputation for purity of life and conversation is 
unrivalled. In dress, the fashions of Paris are as 
eagerly followed in America as they are in London. 
The difference in costume is slight indeed, and a sud- 
den transition from Kensington Gardens to Broadway 
would perhaps not utterly horrify even Count D’Or- 
say himself. The republican feeling of equality ap- 
parent amongst the men is visible no longer in the 
circles of the fair. The distinctions of the fashion- 
able, the genteel, and the vulgar, are marked by as 
strong lines of demarcation as in any ballroom in Eng- 
land. The women maintain an absolute supremacy, 
which they doubtless exercise with as much modera- 
tion as any ladies patronesses of Almack’s, 

In public and mixed collections of people such as 
are on board a steam-boat, the men generally give 
themselves up to politics, Politics, indeed, form the 
prevailing = of discourse in America. The great 
question of the Bank versus General Jackson, is ever 
on the carpet. The discussions usually proceed up to 
a certain point, when a bet is proposed upon some im- 
pending election, or upon a motion in Congress, which 
brings the matter to a close. This is the chief argu- 
ment employed; and can any one who is acquainted 
with the English, say that it is peculiar to America ? 
The man who offers a bet which is not taken up by his 
opponent, is understood to have conquered in the discus- 
sion. I was witness to many such scenes, and this 
morning, on board the Philadelphia steam-boat, did 
not fail to present one. A conversation had been 
carried on some time in a low and earnest tone be- 
tween two individuals, which at length burst out so 
loudly as to attract universal attention. 

‘I say, sir, General Jackson is a villain, a vain pre- 
sumptuous old thief. He pledged himself to support 
the charter of the bank : he’s broke his word, sir ; he 
is perjured.’ ‘I deny, sir, he made any such pledge. 
I expect the bank of the United States is not sanc- 
tioned by the constitution.’ The constitution !— 
what does Jackson care for the constitution ? does he 
know what it is? The bank of the United States is 
the greatest institution in the world, sir, and Jackson 
is the greatest rascal.’ ‘ General Jackson, sir, is the 
greatest man this country has ever produced : he has 
been successful in every thing he ever undertook ; he 
has downed all opposition’ —— ‘ The greatest man !— 
Gentlemen (turning to the ring which encompassed 
the two combatants), General Jackson is a greater 
man than Washington or Madison !—hear that! I 
suppose the Magician* has worked you. I expect 
you’re a whole hog man—nothing -swinish with 
you—the old boy for a third term, eh?’ ‘I don’t 
care for Martin Van Buren, sir. I am for Jackson, 
and would support him for a third term, sir; but he 
does not wish it—does not wish it, sir!’ ‘ No, indeed, 
he’ll soon go to the wall—sooner than he thinks: 
your whole hog men are up the Salt River. New York 
is ours, Ohio is gained to the Whigs !’ ‘ Come, what 
will you bet of that? Ill bet a thousand dollars up- 
on the governor of Ohio, and upon Marcy for New 
York—come, any sum you like.” ‘ Oh, you rascall 
office-holders, you rob the people, and offer bets wit 
the plunder ; you can afford to lose; you bet with 
the public property. Old Hickory+ makes it up to 
you. I'll have none of your bets.’ ‘ Ah, you’re a 
precious boaster—you daren’t bet. I expect you have 
not got a thousand dollars to lose—come, dare you 
bet ?? ‘I wont bet—I’ll not risk one thousand dol- 
lars to save the whole kitchen} from ruin.’ ‘ Ah, 
we see what sort of a fellow you are, who havn’t a 
thousand dollars in the world—a poor scrub.’ This 
set the matter at rest. The feelings of the bystanders 
seemed to become lukewarm when they saw the Whig 
champion draw back from a bet, and he was therefore 
left to an agreeable commune with his own thoughts. 
His antagonist,.on the contrary, seemed to consider 
his victory as complete, and his satisfaction was very 
conspicuous, 

We continued conversing on various topics, admir- 
ing the fine view of the bay, down to Sandy Hook, 
and of the Staten Island, where the quarantine station 
is fixed, when my friend directed my attention to an 
elderly gentleman, whose countenance, I thought, ex- 
pressed great uneasi if not disgust, with himself 
or the world, saying, ‘ That's a man formerly a great 


* Mr Martin Van Buren, the present Vice-President of the 
United States, is generally stigmatised, in the papers opposed to 
Jacksonism, under this title. 

+ General Jackson is generally designated as Old Hickory—the 
hickory-tree is the emblem of his party. 

+ The cabinet of General Jackson at Washington is constantly 
called the kitchen-cabinet, by way of opprobrium, 


rectly to Philadelphia. 


friend of Jackson, who wrote his early addresses to 
the people—formerly a member of the House of Re- 
presentatives of the United States. He’s a very in- 
telligent man—would you like to be introduced to 
him ?’ ‘Indeed I should,’ said I. ‘ How do you do, 
sir ?’ said my friend, addressing this character. ‘I’ve 
been looking round, and find we are surrounded with 
villanous foreigners. I hate these foreigners, I hate 
them. What do they do here ?’ was his observation 
in reply. Thinking that his remark was a little per- 
sonal, I said, ‘I am a foreigner, sir, certainly; I had 
wished to have had the honour of being introduced to 
you.’ ‘An Englishman, eh ?? ‘ Yes.’ ‘ Come to 
teach the Yankees gentility ?? ‘I trust they stand in 
no need of my teaching.’ ‘Oh, I know how it is— 
don’t talk to me—you think us all barbarians, John 
Bull is the greatest ass in the world—all fops—a na- 
tion of fops—“ Ah, how are you ?”’ (in an affected 
tone, attempting an imitation of a Cockney dandy, I 
suppose). I determined to let him proceed. ‘ ae | 
can save you but sending over sound thorough- 

Yankees to teach you—you know — 3; one 
Yankee’s worth five Sajideiets—he would whip 
them to death, sir; send your embroidered fellows 
here—send them to the backwoods. Oh! there’s a 
twinge !—sitting in the cold here has brought on the 
gout again; I’m a plain man; pretty severe; I’ve 
floored you, I expect.’ ‘Oh, I daresay your conclu- 
sions are very just ; I see, sir, you are a most unpre- 
judiced reasoner; England is doubtless ruined—her 
ships, her commerce, her colonies.’ ‘ Ah! don’t talk 
tome. I see you’re just as bad as any of your coun- 
trymen—full of prejudice. Think England a great 
nation, eh?’ ‘ Perhaps.’ ‘Ay, we could floor you 
in a month.’ I slightly smiled. ‘ Why, sir,’ said he, 
rising up with energy, quite forgetful of his gout, ‘ do 
you think a Yankee can’t beat fifty English? I hate 
the English. I never saw one with a grain of sense 
in his head. I never talk with them—lI never talk 
with an Englishman.’ With this last gracious decla- 
ration he hobbled off, a fine specimen of the real 
rustic Yankee, who, seldom visiting the larger towns, 
and reading little, hardly knows any thing correctly 
regarding Europe ; yet is only such a man as I have 
frequently met in the agricultural counties of Eng- 
land, full of ignorance, bigotry, and national vanity. 

‘ And was this man really in the House of Repre- 
sentatives ?’ said I, turning to my friend. ‘ Oh, yes. 
I expect he made a figure there. He’s a smart man; 
he went the whole hog with Jackson ; he was a great 
man with old Hickory, but he saw through the old 
rascal.’ ‘ Perhaps the general found him too mild, 
too moderate a councillor.’ ‘As to that, he’s not very 
mild, I expect, in his temper. You’ve had a touch of 
it.’ ‘ Yes, I shall not forget it. But now we are close 
to Amboy ; I suppose we must look about us.’ ‘ 

We had now to disembark, and take our places in the 
cars on the railroad, Not much time was lost in this 
operation. Each passenger, when he pays his fare, ob- 
tains a ticket, bearing the number of the car upon it 
in which he is to take his seat, and per tae rc- 
ceeds without confusion to his appointed place. The 
large baskets in which the luggage is packed are 
hoisted out of the steam-boat, placed upon rollers, 
and attached to the cars, so that you are saved the 
trouble of looking after your traps. After a short 
delay, and some disputes about places in the cars, we 
started at a pretty round pace. It is a single rail- 
road, with occasional branches to admit the passing of 
cars coming the other way. As their speed is timed, 
and the time of starting from each end of the line is 
pretty punctually kept, the two trains generally ma- 
nage to meet at one of these places, Upon the pre- 
sent occasion, however, we were detained about ten 
minutes, waiting for the arrival of the train from 
Camden, with the passengers from Philadelphia of 
that morning. As their train passed ours, an ex- 
change of newspapers took place, so that we had the 
papers published in Philadelphia that morning, giving 
New York ones of the same date in return. This 
was peculiarly satisfactory to the politicians and lovers 
of news ; though, to a stranger unconnected with the 
country, nothing can be more perfectly insipid than 
the newspapers in America. 

We had now arrived at Camden, on the Delaware, 
and the steam-boat was lying ready to convey us di- 
he process of embarkation 
was soon gone through, the luggage baskets were 
lowered into the boat, and we proceeded at a t 
pace through the waters of the far-famed Delaware. 

But now approached the great era in the voyage. 
The appetite had become keen from the rapid rate at 
which we had passed through the air, and it was evi- 
dent that the prospect of a good dinner sat uppermost 
in the thoughts of many. A rush took place towards 
the cabin, in order to secure seats, Here was ascene 
of great confusion ; the cabin was filled with 
aspirants for places at the tables, but who were checked 
by printed notices distributed round, requesting them 
not to sit down till dinner was announced to be ready. 
They therefore stood round in the situation of famished 
hounds, prepared for a pounce. Then the black waiters, 
forcing their way with the dishes through the press ; 
here spilling gravy, there dashing a plate of turnips 
in a man’s face, vociferating, yelling—the whole pre- 
sented an ineffable scene. But as the tables filled, 


gradually the more impatient of the multitude slided 
into seats, in defiance of the regulations, and amongst 
these I observed my friend the English-hater, 

example was too tempting not to be followed, and in 
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@ orack the tables were lined. The bell at length was 
rung, and the head black appeared. ‘ De ladies come 
—must make room for de ladies.’ This command he 

instantly to enforce. The ladies poured in 
troops into the upper end of the cabin, and displaced all 
those adventurous individuals who had planted them- 
selves at the head of the table. An attempt was made 
by these unfortunates to force down the lower files, 
but the word was given, ‘ Hold fast, stick close,’ and 
their endeavour was unsuccessful, They would have 
delayed their surrender of the fortress, but the niggers 
were urgent. ‘ You must be p’lite to de ladies—come 
out ;” and out they were accordingly forced. 

The ‘ catch-who-can’ system was now in full vi- 
gour, Here was a nigger striving to carry a dish off 
to another part of the table, which was strenuously 
resisted by the party in possession. The black, forcing 
himself half upon the table, thrusting himself between 
two of the company, and shoving his elbows into their 
faces, succeeded at length in gaining his point. There 
& person was seen emptying the whole contents of a 
dish into his own plate, to the indignation of those 
around him, which seemed in no way to affect his 
equanimity. In fact, if you could not secure some 
part of the victuals immediately in front of you, you 
were undone. 

In the meantime, we came in sight of Philadelphia, 
and at six o’clock in the evening we landed on its 
quay, having travelled a hundred miles, by land and 
water, in the space of twelve hours, : 


HOODWINKED PIGEONS. 

@#icEoNs are much more injurious to the gardener 
and farmer than crows or any other of the feathered 
animals, It is said that each pigeon eats its own 
weight of food in a day, and that principally of a ve- 
ble nature. A new-sown field of barley or peas 

is therefore a glorious treat, and will be made short 
work of by a flock. The boys and farm lads of Sussex 
follow a cruel and strange plan of thinning flocks of 
marauding pigeons. Going to a garden or field likely 
to be frequented by these animals for the sake of 
plunder, they stick into the ground small pieces of paper 
twirled into the shape of a funnel, the pointed end 
being downmost. Into each of these paper funnels 
they place a single pea. Having left the ground, the 
pigeons soon arrive and commence looking about for 
food, and seeing peas ready as they imagine for the 
picking up, they pop their head into the funnel, which, 
sticking to them, they lift up, and immediately mount 
into the air as if with a nightcap drawn over their 
eyes. Under such hapless circumstances, they soar 
ft in a perfectly straight line to the zenith, until 
lost to the eye of the beholder in the clouds. How far 
the poor creatures thus proceed into the heights of the 
atmosphere, it is impossible to conjecture. It is cer- 
tain they continue their flight till nature is exhausted 
within them, and death relieves them from their 
misery. Down then they sink through the yielding 
air like a bullet, and so straight upward has been 
their course, that they generally fall within a few feet 
of the spot whence they took their flight. We do not 
remember of seeing this remarkable peculiarity in the 
flight of the hoodwinked pigeon noticed by naturalists. 


‘CONVERSATION BETWEEN A WEATHER- 
GLASS AND A WEATHER-COCK. 
We will speak Whether or No.—Old Play. 
* Goop morning,” said the Weather-glass to the 
Weather-cock ; ‘“* you don’t look well this morning.” 

“No wonder,” said the Weather-cock, “for I’ve 
had nothing but wind in my teeth all night, and I 
don’t see, Mr Weather-glass, that you have much 
gag to boast, for you look rather down this morn- 

n 

‘i Do I?” said the Weather-glass. “ At all events 
I’m up to you ; up to you indeed !—now I look at my- 
self, I’m up to sixty. You give yourself too many 
airs, Mr Weather-cock. ’Tis true you are at the fop 
of this establishment, of which you are not a little 
vain,” 

Little vane !” said the Weather-cock, “no, in- 
deed, I don’t see a larger or handsomer one than my- 
self for miles round, except the church, and there we 
merally find more vane than useful: and as to my 
ing the top of this establishment, you’ve always had 
the reins of the family in your hands, and I should 
have very little objection to change places with you.” 

“Change places!” said the Weather-glass, “ I 
never knew you to keep one a minute together !” 

“ That’s my misfortune,” says the Weather-cock ; 
* but yesterday evening I engaged myself to sweet Miss 
Zephyr, and went south-about to meet her. I had 
not been with her more than five minutes, when old 
Boreas made me rudely turn my back towards her, 
and look at him all night, while he amused himself 
with spitting hail and sleet in my face. If I am thus to 
be disturbed in my pleasure, I’ll turn rusty about it, 
and then Ill stick where I please.” 

“ Ah!” said the Weather-glass, “ we all have our 
complaints: you know my existence depends on my 
telling the truth: now I marked ‘ much rain’ yester- 
day as plain as could be, but my young mistress being 
promised a holiday if it were fine, screw’d me up to 

set fair,’ so they set out and the wet set in, and I had 
nearly been discharged for this; but on my master 
carefully examining me, he found out the trick, which 
put him in a thundering passion, and I fell down to 
stormy,’” 


“ Ah! well,” said the Weather-cock, “I was a lit- 
tle alarmed when I was first put up here; for when I 
was fixed and duly regulated by the compass (which, 
by the bye, I consider, must be rather a sHARP instru- 
ment, for I heard it had a needle and thirty-two 
points!) I was declared by all present ‘ to stand com- 
pletely square,’ when, to my dismay, in two minutes 
afterwards the wind blew me completely round; but 
since we've been talking, Mr Weather-glass, I per- 
ceive, by your face, you’re not many degrees from 
being very dry; what say you to a glass of something ?” 

“With all my heart,” says the Weather-glass, “ if 
you'll stand it.” \ 

“TI stand it?” said the Weather-cock ; “did you 
ever know me séand to any thing ?”—here he turned 
half round, and look’d the other way. 

Just like you, you shabby rascal,” says the Wea- 
ther-glass ; “there's no trusting you.” 

“Save your abuse, save your abuse!” said the 
Weather-cock, speaking with his head turn’d away ; 
“though I’m used to blows, they must be given in a 
round-about manner ; and of all blows, the least I care 
about is a BLow uP !"—Miss Sheridan's Comic Offer- 
ing, 1834, 


VERSES TO THE COMET OF 1811. 
[By James Hoac. 

How lovely is this wildered scene, 

As twilight from the vaults so blue 
Steals soft o’er Yarrow’s mountains green, 

To sleep embalmed in midnight dew! 
All hail, ye hills, whose towering height, 

Like shadows, scoops the yielding sky ! 
And thou, mysterious guest of night, 

Dread traveller of immensity ! 
Stranger of Heaven! I bid thee hail ! 

Shred from the pall of glory riven, 
That flashest in celestial gale, 

Broad pennon of the King of Heaven ! 
Art thou the flag of woe and death, 

From angel’s ensign-staff unfurled ? 
Art thou the standard of his wrath, 

Waved o’er a sordid, sinful world ? 
No, from that pure pellucid beam, 

That erst o’er plains of Bethlehem shone, 
No latent evil we can deem, 

Bright herald of the eternal throne ! 
Whate’er portends thy front of fire, 

Thy streaming locks so lovely pale— 
Or peace to man, or judgments dire, 

ranger of Heaven, | bid thee hail! 

Where hast thou roamed these thousand years? 

Why sought these polar paths again, 
From wilderness of glowing spheres, 

To fling thy vesture o’er the wain ? 
And when thou scalest the milky way— 

And vanishest from human view, 
A thousand worlds shall hail thy ray 

Through wilds of yon empyreal blue ! 
O! on thy rapid prow to glide ! 

To sail the boundless skies with thee, 
And plough the twinkling stars aside, 

Like foam bells on a tranquil sea! 
To brush the embers from the sun, 

The icicles from off the pole ; 
Then far to other systems run, 

Where other moons and planets roll ! 
Stranger of Heaven! O let thine eye 

Smile on a rapt enthusiast’s dream ; 
Eccentric as thy course on high, 

And airy as thine ambient beam ! 
And long, long may thy silver ray 

Our northern arch at eve adorn ; 
Then, wheeling to the east away, 

Seek the grey portals of the morn! 

—Hogg's Poetical Works. 


Desien 1n Docs,—A friend of mine, while shoot- 
ing wild-fowl with his brother, was attended by a sa- 
gacious Newfoundland dog. In getting near some 
reeds by the side of a river, they threw down their 
hats, and crept to the side of the water, where they 
fired. They soon afterwards sent the dog for their 
hats, one of which was smaller than the other. After 
several attempts to bring them both together in his 
mouth, the dog at last placed the smaller hat in the 
larger one, pressed it down with his foot, and thus 
brought them both together. This fact need not be 
doubted. These individuals have both at different 
times assured me of its truth, I knew an instance 
somewhat similar. A spaniel was endeavouring to 
bring a dead hare to his master. After several in- 
effectual efforts to carry it in his mouth, or to drag it 
along, he contrived to get all the feet of the hare in 
his mouth, and in this way conveyed it to his master. 
—A gentleman of my acquaintance witnessed the fol- 
lowing occurrence :—He was shooting one day by the 
side of a hill, attended by a keeper, and shot at and 
wounded a hare, which ran through one of several 
holes made at the bottom of a stone wall. The keeper 
sent a favourite old retriever after the hare. The dog 
jumped over the wall, caught the hare, and returned 
with it in his mouth to the wall; but, after several at- 
tempts, was unable to jump back again with his ad- 
ditional load. Giving up his ineffectual efforts, the 
dog was seen to push the hare with his nose as far as 
he could through one of the holes at the bottom of the 
wall. He then leapt over it, dragged the hare through 
the hole on the other side, and brought it to his mas- 
ter. From the high spot on which the parties stood, 


they were able to witness the whole of the dog’s pro. 
ceedings, which certainly appear to have been caused 
by some faculty beyond mere instinct.—From Jesse's. 
Gleanings, third series. 

Inpran Fapaics.—A centuryago, the city of 
in India, was without a rival in the whole world in 
the manufacture of beautiful cotton fabrics; the dis 
vision of labour was carried to a great extent in the 
manufacture of fine muslins, and the manufacturers 
attained to a great degree of skill, more especially in 
spinning very fine thread, which was spun with the 
fingers on a fine steel spindle by young women, who 
could only work while the dew was on the ground ; 
for such was the extreme tenuity of the fibre, that it 
would not bear manipulation after the sun had risen; 
one retti of cotton could thus be spun into a thread of 
eighty cebits long, which was sold by the spinners at 
one-half more than its own weight in pure silver. The 
darners were also particularly skilful ; they could re- 
move an entire thread from a piece of muslin, and re- 
place it by another of a finer texture. The cotton used 
for the finest thread was grown in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Decca, more especially about Suner- 
gong ; its fibre is too short to admit of its being worked 
off by any except that most wonderful of all machines 
—the human hand. The annual investment of the 
wardrobe at Delhi absorbed a great part of the finest 
fabrics; the extreme beauty of some of these muslins 
is sufficiently indicated by the names they bear, such 
as running water, and evening dew.—East India Mag, 

Brier Enovcu.— Halloo, master,” said a Yankee 
to a teamster, who appeared in something of a hurry, 
‘ what time is it ? where are you going ? how deep is 
the creek ? and what is the price of butter ?” “ Past 
one, almost two—home— waist deep—and eleven 
pence,” was the reply.—New York Working Man's 
Advocate. 

PLeasaNT TRAVELLING.—In Edinburgh resides a 

mtleman, who is as huge, though not so witty, as 
Falstaff. It is his custom when he travels to book 
two places, and thus secure half the inside of the coach 
to himself. He once sent his servant to book him to 
Glasgow. The man returned with the following 
pleasing intelligence :—“ I’ve booked you, sir; there 
weren’t two inside places left, so I booked you one in 
and one out.”"— Wit of the West. 

Bopiry CuancEs.—The body is constantly under- 
going change in all its parts. Probably no person at 
the age of twenty has one single particle in any part 
of his body which he had at ten; and still less does 
any portion of the body he was born with continue 
to exist in or with him, All that he before had has 
now entered into new combinations, forming parts of 
other men, or of animals, or of vegetable or mineral 
substances, exactly as the body he now has will after- 
wards be resolved into new combinations after his 
death. Yet the mind continues one and the 
“ without change or shadow of turning.” None of its 
parts can be resolved ; for it is one and single, and it 
remains unchanged by the changes of the body.— 
Brougham's Natural Theology. 

ALL Trutus Userut.—We hold it to be in abso- 
lute contradiction with the nature of things, that a 
truth can exist, the knowledge of which is not useful 
to mankind. The earth contains no poison, the air 
no pestilence, which Providence has not at the same 
time endowed with some principle which mankind 
will, some day or another, turn to use. All is not, 
indeed, discovered at once ; but let us look at the most 
deleterious substances known in nature or in art, 
and see the murderous arsenic, how useful it is in 
hardening types, and thus ministering to a free press; 
in forming specula for reflecting telescopes ; in making 
glass ; in dyeing; in printing cotton stuffs; nay, in 
pharmacy as a tonic. How many lives might a pound 
of opium not destroy ; how many pangs may it not 
allay! Neither does any substance exist which can 
do no harm. Ifa patient will submit to the trial, he 
will find himself as effectually killed by a sufficient 
quantity of boiled chicken, as of corrosive sublimate ; 
and the “ question a l'eau” [torture of water-drop- 
ping] could be made as unpleasing as any other species 
of torture, and would still be so were that water To- 
kay.—Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 3, 1828. 
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